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A delightful home for those seeking health, rest, or recreation. Under the 
personal care of regularly educated and experienced physicians. 

Hillside location (1,200 ft. above sea level), in a woodland park overlook- 
ing extended views of the famous Genesee Valley region, unsurpassed for 
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Baths, Electricity, Massage, Swedish Movements, etc. Vacuum Treat- 
ment. Delsarte system of Physical Culture. Frequent lessons and lec- 
tures on Health Topics. Especial provision for rest and quiet; also for 
recreation,amusement, and regular outdoor life. 

Department under supervision of Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, Super- 
intendent of Chautauqua Cooking School and jeading teacher of scientific 
and hygienic cookery in the United States. 

Steam heat, open fires, electric bells, safety elevator, telegraph, telephone, 
etc. Qn line Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western R. K., without change 
from New York or Buffalo. For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, and 


other information address 
J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary. 
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The Outlook 


HE Grand Jury in the Homestead cases has 
indicted the officers of the Carnegie Company, 
the chiefs of the Pinkerton detectives, and all 
the strike leaders on the charge of murder, 
and the Advisory Board of the strikers on the 
charge of treason. It is the indictments for 

treason that command public attention. Not even after 
our Civil War were any of the leaders of the rebellion 
indicted for treason by the National Government, and no 
State Government has conducted such a trial for nearly 
half a century. It is not strange, therefore, that the crim- 
inal court at Pittsburg was crowded when Chief Justice 
Paxson delivered his charge to the Grand Jury defining the 
crime. The Chief Justice began his charge by reviewing 
the troubles at Homestead, and by laying down the law 
governing the relation between employer and employed. 
This relation, he said, is “one of contract merely.” In 
the absence of a contract a discharged employee has 
no legal claim upon his employer, “nor does it make 
any difference that a large number were discharged at 
one time; their aggregate rights rise no higher than 
their rights as individuals.” Thus far the Chief Justice is 
clearly in the right. Whatever the moral difference be- 
tween discharging one man who can find employment 
elsewhere, and discharging a thousand men who cannot, 
there is, by the present law, no legal difference between the 
two. When, however, the Chief Justice goes on to main- 
tain that the strikers were not only guilty of rioting and 
murder, but also of treason against the State, his reason- 
ing is of a different character. 


The crime of treason is defined by the Pennsylvania 
statute of March 31, 1860: 


“If any person, owing allegiance to the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, shall levy war against the same or shall adhere to the enemies 
thereof, giving them aid or comfort within the State or elsewhere, or 
shall be thereon convicted in open court, on testimony of two wit- 
nesses, of the same overt act of treason whereof he shall stand indicted, 
such person shall, on conviction, be adjudged guilty of treason against 
the Commonwealth, and be sentenced to pay a fine not exceeding 
$2,000, and undergo an imprisonment by separate and solitary confine- 
ment, at labor, not exceeding twelve years.” 


In order to bring the offenses at Homestead within the scope 
of this act, Chief Justice Paxson maintained that while the 
offense of an unorganized mob is rioting, the offense of 
an organized mob is treason. Over against the doctrine 
that the “ overt act” alleged to be treasonable must have 


been done “ with a treasonable purpose,” the Chief Justice © 


cited the maxim of criminal law that a “ man must be pre- 
sumed to have intended that which is the natural and 
probable consequence of his act.” Over against the ob- 
jection that the overthrow of the State Government was 
not intended, the Chief Justice urged that “ such intention 
need not extend to every portion of its territory. Itis 
sufficient if it be overturned in a particular locality.” Over 
against the objection that the overthrow of even the local 
government was not contemplated, the Chief Justice as- 
sumed the validity of the doctrine that forcible resistance 


to the law in any particular aims at overthrowing the 
government from which it emanates. The criticism 
to be made upon this course of reasoning is not the 
absence of ancient precedent for each particular step, 
but the absence of the modern American spirit, which 
has repudiated the refinements by which truckling 
courts converted common offenses against public order 
into high treason against the State. Such a setting aside 
of the local government as was constructively attempted 
by the organized mob at Homestead was at the same 
time avowedly attempted by the organized mob which 
invaded Johnson Countyin Wyoming. Perhaps it was the 
Western sense of humor which kept the Wyoming_ judges 
from arraigning the managers of the cattle companies as 
traitors, but it is surely to be regretted that the offense 
which bids fair to escape punishment altogether in Wy- 
oming should be branded as treason by the Chief Justice 
of Pennsylvania. Chief Justice Paxson complains of “ the 
diseased state of public opinion that is growing up” with 
regard to lawlessness on the part of the poor. There is 
nothing which does so much to spread the contagion as 
the spectacle of courts serving as the defense for the 
rich, and as prosecuting attorneys against the poor, where 
the offense is identical. 


Senator Sherman delivered last week one of the strong- 
est campaign speeches of the season. It is not wholly 
free from some of that political unfairness which, unfortu- 
nately, almost invariably blurs the popular speeches of 
even our most eminent statesmen. Omitting this “ play- 
ing to the galleries,” his speech is devoted to a discussion 
of two issues—the tariff and finance. In support of the 
doctrine that the tariff is constitutional he cites such 
founders of the Constitution and such early statesmen as 
Washington, Madison, Monroe, and Andrew Jackson. He 
advocates the wisdom of the tariff on the ground that it is 
necessary to prevent the lowering of wages to the Euro- 
pean standard, and he maintains that in fact the McKin- 
ley tariff has raised the rate of wages and lowered the 
price of necessaries. He argues against the free coinage 
of silver, and endeavors to hold the Democratic party 
responsible therefor. In this, and in his charge of eva- 
sion against Mr. Cleveland, he is, in our judgment, not a 
historian or a statesman, but a skillful party advocate. 
He condemns the proposal to take off from the State banks 
the Federal tax, and so open the way to their revival. He 
admits that the present National banking system is going 
out of existence, but insists that a new form of National 
currency may be devised. How? That “is a question for 
the future.” We may, however, legitimately supplement 
this speech by another recent one in which he has declared 
himself unequivocally in favor of a National currency, 
issued by and based on the credit of the Nation. 


Senator Sherman is perhaps the ablest authority on 
finance in the country, and though some allowance must 
be made for the natural desire of a party advocate to make 
capital out of the mistakes of the opposite party, and to 
make the best showing for his own, the views of such a 
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man on finance are worthy the most serious consideration 
of all fair-minded men. In defining the present financial 
question and in determining what is its proper solution, it 
must be remembered, first of all, that the continuance of the 
present system is out of the question. Under that system 
a National bank purchases bonds of the United States 
Government in the open market, and deposits them with 
the Treasury Department, receiving bank-notes therefor. 
If the bank fails, the holder of such notes is protected, 
because there are the bonds in the Treasury Department 
with which to pay them. This admirable system is based 
on the assumption that there are United States bonds to 
be thus purchased and deposited. But the United States 
is paying off its debt so fast that the supply of bonds is 
already running short, and in a not far future day will 
disappear altogether. Two proposals are made to meet 
this exigency—one by the Democratic party in its platform, 
the other by the Republican party as represented by one 
of its foremost statesmen, Senator Sherman. The first 
proposition is to return to State banks; this does not neces- 
sarily mean to return to the untrustworthy currency system 
which existed before the war, because it is perfectly possible 
to provide by law that all bank-notes issued shall have ade- 
quate security behind them, as savings bank deposits have. 
It is not a proposition to establish a “ wildcat” currency ; 
but it is a proposition to remit the issuance of paper money 
to private enterprise. ‘The alternative is to transfer from 
the present National banks, as they withdraw their notes, 
the issuance of currency to the general Government. It 
is true that there are dangers in this plan—dangers of Con- 
gressional tampering with the currency; but the fear of 
these dangers is rooted in a distrust of popular institutions 
and popular instincts which we do not share. In all 
countries the coinage of money is recognized as exclusively 
a function of the government; and now that paper has 
largely taken the place of gold and silver as the currency 
of the people, it is equally the function of the government to 
print and issue the paper. Nor would it be more difficult 
to make the National currency safe than the State currency ; 
and the one would be uniform while the other would be het- 
erogeneous. It is easy to cry ‘“ Greenbackism ” against the 
one scheme, as it is to cry “ wildcat ” against the other ; but 
it is safe to assume that Senator Sherman does not have in 
mind the issuance of an irredeemable paper currency, nor 
of a currency without adequate means at the disposal 
of the United States Government to redeem in coin all 
notes that are presented for redemption and as they are 


presented. 


The Court of Appeals in the State of New York declines 
to set aside the recent apportionment. The Court recog- 
nizes the fact that there is some inequality and injustice in 
that apportionment, and that the Court has aright toset aside 
as unconstitutional an apportionment which clearly violates 
the provision of the Constitution requiring the Legislature 
to conform as nearly as practicable to the conditions of 
population ; but it holds that a large discretion is vested 
in the Legislature, and that its action should be interfered 
with by the courts only with the greatest caution. So far 
the Court is a unit; whether the inequality of the appor- 
tionment in this case is such as to justify the intervention 
of the Court is a question which, unhappily, the Court 
decides on strict party lines—the Democratic judges 
answering the question in the negative, the Republican 
judges in the affirmative; and, as the Democratic judges 
constitute a clear majority, the apportionment stands. The 
decision re-demonstrates the oft-demonstrated fact that 
judges are not altogether superior to the political prejudices 
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which affect the judgments of other men ; but if this is a 
matter for the most serious regret, it is also a matter for 
consolation, if not congratulation, that these prejudices 
have not disturbed their decision of the law points in the 
case, but only their interpretation of the facts. The argu- 
ment of Judge Peckham.that this apportionment is not 
worse than those preceding it, while the intervention of 
the Courts has never before been asked, does not seem 
to us of much weight; but more weight attaches to his 
argument that the previous apportionment was more 
inequitable and unjust than the present one, and that to set 
this aside and relegate the State to the preceding conditions 
would work substantial injustice. Taking the decisions of 
the courts in the various States on the gerrymandering 
cases, they may be regarded as serving very definite notice 
on the politicians that this method of setting at naught the 
popular will must stop. Nor can we doubt that the appor- 
tionment under Democratic rule in this State would have 
been set aside if the previous apportionment under Repub- 
lican administration had been a fair and equitable one. 
Both parties need the lesson. 

Professor J. W. Jenks, of Cornell, contributes to the Sep- 

tember “Century ” the most thorough article that has yet 
appeared on the subject of vote-buying. The article is 
entirely non-partisan, and if most of the buying of which 
he tells has been done by Republicans, and most of the 
selling by Democrats, it is merely because of late years 
the Republicans have had much the most money at their 
disposal. The extent of bribery in different communities 
differs as pure white from pitch black, with the whole range 
of grays and drabs between. In one Illinois city of 
15,000 people, money for the purchase of votes was fur- 
nished in only two wards in the campaign of 1888, and only 
$125 in the worse of these, by the party having the most 
money. In one township in Indiana, on the other hand, 
containing two hundred voters, there is not a single Demo- 
crat whom the county committee can rely upon, and while 
there are a few Republicans who never vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket, there is none who does not expect to be 
paid to vote the Republican ticket. In respect to 
vote-buying the State of Indiana holds a bad pre-emj-. 
nence. This. is due, of course, to the fact that for years 
money has been poured into it by both parties. When 
unchecked, vote-buying goes from bad to worse. Professor 
Jenks brings out the gradations downward. There are 
few college students or commercial travelers who are 
unwilling that campaign committees shall pay their 
expenses home, and there are not a great many voters, 
proportionately, who are unwilling to be taken to the polls 
in carriages or vans hired for the purpose. In England 
payments for such purposes are interdicted as indirect 
bribery. In this country they are not; and success in 
some campaigns has come to depend, not op popularity of 
principles, but upon plentifulness of cash to get out the 
full party vote. This being the case, we cannot expect 
party managers to fight monopolies, since a declaration 
against them involves a loss of the votes procurable by the 
contributions from them. 


Between spending money to bring men to the polls and 
paying them for their time on the day they come to the 
polls is but a short step, and the step is yet shorter between 
paying them for their time and paying them for their votes. 
A better and better class of men become the recipients of 
bribes. When bribery becomes general in any commu- 
nity, not a few of the regular party men begin to say 
that their votes are worth as much to the candidates as 
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those of the “ floaters,” and they refuse to cast their votes 
unless paid for them. Professor Jenks tells of districts in 
New York where well-to-do farmers regularly expect to be 
paid for their votes. The fact that there are no great 
issues at stake, and that offices are looked upon as spoils for 
the candidates, prevents the voter from feeling that he has 
done anything very unpatriotic in getting a share of the 
plunder. The descent into the Avernus of political cor- 
ruption is as easy as coasting, and up-hill work is needed 
to get our politics out of the abyss. The Australian 
ballot act, he believes, has done a good deal, but there 
are a good many men who are dishonorable enough to be 
bribed and yet honest enough to vote as they promise. 
The indirect bribery of being brought to the polls and 
the direct bribery of being paid to stay away from the 
polls are altogether unchecked by it. Professor Jenks of 
course urges that the indirect forms of bribery must be 
prohibited, and that corrupt practices acts must every- 
where be adopted requiring campaign committees as well 
as candidates to publish itemized accounts of their ex- 
penditures. As a final and most effective measure for the 
suppression of bribery, Professor Jenks seconds Governor 
Hill’s recommendation that we shall re-enact in America 
the English law making the proof of bribery on the part of a 
successful candidate or of his committee involve forfeiture 
of office in favor of his competitor. In case bribery can 
be proved against the latter also, a new election must be 
held. This measure has been tried in Canada as well as 
in England, and has almost suppressed the practice of 
vote-buying. The course for reform is as clear as the 
need of it. In attacking this political evil the pulpit can 
and should lead the way. 
Our readers will remember that by a compact entered 
into between the Union Theological Seminary and the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 1870, at 
the time of the Presbyterian revision, the Seminary agreed 
that the Assembly might exercise a veto power over the 
appointment of professors. In the case of Professor 
Briggs, transferred from one chair to another, the General 
Assembly attempted to exercise this veto power; the 
Seminary denied its right so to do, and submitted to the 
last Assembly a minute proposing to the Assembly to 
concur in annulling the compact. This the Assembly 
refused. The Seminary has now given notice to the Stated 
Clerk that it annuls that compact despite the refusal of the 
Assembly to concur. The ground on which this action is 
taken is embodied in a legal opinion of James C. Carter, 
one of the first lawyers of New York City. He affirms 
the principle, heretofore explained to our readers in these 
columns, that the Directors of Union Seminary are trus- 
tees, that it is their duty to administer the trust reposed 
in them according to their judgment of what will subserve 
the best interests of the Seminary, and that this trust they 
have neither the legal nor the moral right to transfer to or 
share with others. He concludes his opinion with these 
words: “It is, in my opinion, the duty of the present Board 
of Directors to disavow any intent to abdicate their func- 
tions or to delegate them to others ; and, to that end, to 
rescind and annul, by a formal vote, the apparent offer 
contained in the memorial of 1870 to the General Assem- 


bly, and to advise the latter body of such action.” There 


can be no doubt that this is good law, and we hardly, think 
that the most intense advocate of the union thus dissolved 
can doubt that it is good morals. Indeed, if the news- 
paper reports can be trusted, the only objection to the 
course pursued by the Seminary, presented by the 
Solitary Director present who voted against it, the Rev. 
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R. R. Booth, is that it would have been better to have 
postponed action for some further conference with the 
Committee of the General Assembly. As, however, the 
Assembly has somewhat curtly refused to consent to the 
independence of the Seminary, which the law requires, 
and which good faith with the creators of the trust seems 
also to require, it is difficult to see what advantage could 
have been gained by further delay. 


® 

The Indian Conference held at the Lake Mohonk House 
last week, through the courtesy of Mr. Albert Smiley, was 
not only as socially attractive as ever, but as interesting as 
ever. There were not such important propositions to be 
considered as in some former years, but the Conference 
had the needed opportunity to learn the practical workings 
of the measures it had pushed through Congress. The 
general outlook is exceedingly hopeful. The work of al- 
lotting lands in severalty is going forward rapidly on reser- 
vations where the Indian leaders were at first determined 
to resist at any cost this breaking up of the tribal relations. 
The work of the allotting agents becomes steadily easier, 
since the Indians who have profited by the earlier allot- 
ments help in persuading other Indians to accept the 
allotments as an act of beneficence and not of enmity on 
the part of the whites. What is even more to the 
purpose in Indian civilization, is that Indians who have 
received the allotments and become citizens of the United 
States are throwing off allegiance to their old chiefs and 
asserting their rightsas citizens. At present they are being 
preyed upon by unscrupulous lawyers, white and Indian, 
but through their very sufferings are being educated in their 
rights under the law. As the knowledge of the law ex- 
tends among them, the ease with which they are plundered, 
whether by lawyers or agents, is steadily reduced. The 
Conference was quite unanimous that the end to be reached 
was the doing away with the whole agency system and the 
placing of the Indians under State law. Some of the 
most devoted workers were in favor of hastening this 
time, no matter if some of the Indians should go down 
under the new responsibilities. Just as Horace Greeley used 
to urge that “the way to resume was to resume,” they 
urge that “the way to make Indians citizens is to make 
them citizens.” Most of the Conference, however, had not 
quite this faith in the capacity of the Indians nor in the 
fairness of their white neighbors, and the platform adopted 
included the establishment of more Federal courts for 
Indians,and, “ where necessary,” their compulsory education 
in schools provided by the National Government. The 
Conference was practically unanimous in commending the 
action of the Baptist, Methodist, and Presbyterian Churches 
in refusing further Government bounties for denominational 
schools, and entirely unanimous in condemning the spoils 
system in the Indian service as the capital crime of an 
infamous system, 

The ceremonies attending the burial of Lord Tennyson 
in Westminster Abbey on Wednesday of last week were 
fitting and beautiful as well as impressive. The throng of 
men of noted name within the church—statesmen, clergy- 
men, authors, artists, actors, and men and women of title 
or wealth—was no more sincere in its tribute of honor 
than was the vast throng of the common people who stood 
with uncovered heads in the adjacent streets. And while 
wreaths of flowers were sent by Queen Victoria and Mr. 
Gladstone, a more touching tribute was the presence, high 
above the altar, of a group of workmen in stained and 
grimy garb, who, having been employed in preparing the 
tomb, had begged to be allowed to see the service from 
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afar. A laurel wreath from Shakespeare’s birthplace lay 
on the coffin, and the great poet’s favorite copy of 
Shakespeare’s works was placed in his hand. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Dean Bradley, Canan Farrar, and 
Canon Duckworth took parts in the solemn and elaborate 
religious ceremonies. The great choir sang Tennyson’s 
beautiful “Crossing the Bar,” Jand his very latest-written 
poem, “ The Silent Voices.” Among the guests of honor 
were Lord Salisbury, Lord Rosebery, Professor Froude, 
James Bryce, Henry Irving, John Burns, Algernon Swin- 
burne, the Duc d’Aumale, and others of the first eminence 
in every profession and kind of life. The absence of the 
Prince of Wales, who, it is asserted, preferred the pheasant- 
shooting and the Newmarket races to what would at least 
have been a graceful act if not a duty, is unfavorably 
commented upon by several English papers. 

The coming session of the German Reichstag promises 
to be a stormy one. There seems no doubt that it is 
the intention of the German Government to propose to the 
Reichstag a large increase of the army. It is said that 
the thoroughness of the organization of the French army 
and the rapid increase in its numerical strength have 
alarmed the German authorities, who have discovered that 
under the present system they would be outnumbered in a 
struggle by nearly 350,000 men. They propose, therefore, 
to demand a yearly addition to the army of 70,000 men, 
these recruits to be obtained by abolishing certain 
privileges of exemption, and by a rearrangement of the 
recruiting system. ‘This increase would involve an increase 
in the financial budget estimated at about $20,000,000 a 
year. In order that the enlargement of the scope of 
recruiting may not arouse too great an antagonism, it is 
proposed to practically reduce the time of service from 
three years to two years. The latter proposition Bismarck 
and high German military authorities have always viewed 
with great disfavor, as tending to lower the prestige and 
diminish the disciplinary quality of the army. Bismarck 
ran great risks in the way of parliamentary defeat to 
oppose the two lyears of service demand, and he is still 
very strongly opposed to it. The Conservatives are 
likely to follow the lead of the King in this matter. The 
Roman Catholic party will endeavor to make as much 
political capital out of it as possible, and to throw their 
vote in accordance with the political advantages to be 
secured. The Liberals of every group are said to bea 
unit in putting aside the temptation of a reduction of the 
military service one year, and in opposing the enlargement 
of the army and the increase of the military budget. The 
plan involves raising the number of recruits taken for 
annual training in barracks from 180,000 to 250,000 men 
a year, by which, in two years, the German army would be 
increased about 140,000 trained men, while in ten years 
Germany would have in the neighborhood of 700,000 
additional soldiers, well trained and ready to be called 
upon for defense. ‘This does not look much like disarma- 
ment, but it is not impossible that the lengths to which 
Europe is being armed may turn out to be a short cut to 
that end, since sharp reactions are always likely to follow 
extreme measures. 

& 

Colonel Yanoff has withdrawn the Russian troops from 
the Pamirs for the winter, and the anxiety of China is 
temporarily appeased. Some readers may have wondered 
where the Pamirs are, and why they are important. The 
Pamirs lie between Bokhara and Afghanistan, and con- 
stitute the widest part of the mountain rampart of India, 
for the region forms a plateau of not less than thirteen 
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thousand feet in elevation, across which run ranges of 
mountains, many of them rising to an elevation of eighteen 
thousand feet. These mountains form the broad valleys 
which are known as the Pamirs. The winter climate on 
this “roof of the world” is extremely severe, but there is 
good pasturage there in summer, and each tribe has its own 
pastures, It has been said that as Kirghiz is under 
Russian protection, whatever land the goats of that section 
browse upon will be claimed as Russian territory; but 
England has been relieved of all anxiety on the score of 
Russian occupation by the resolute action of the Chinese. 
Next spring the Russians are likely to reappear in the 
Pamirs, for they never change the policy of aggression. 
The Chinese will again bestir themselves, for they never 
let go of what they once possess. It will be a new illustra- 
tion of the effect of a collision between an irresistible force 
and an immovable body. 


A petty railroad accident furnishes apparently a trivial 
basis for editorial comment on the railroad question. 
Yet it is the petty accidents that are the important ones 
and the preventable ones. The other day, for example, a 
horse-car, full of passengers, in Orange, New Jersey, was 
struck and dashed to pieces by an express train on 
the D., L. & W. Railway. The driver was instantly killed, 
and several persons seriously injured. It is stated that 
the flagman on duty at the railroad crossing made no 
signal and gave no warning to the driver, whose first inti- 
mation of peril was when he was startled by the cries 
of the bystanders. This kind of accident is of almost 
daily occurrence in some part of the country. The num- 
ber of passengers killed every year is about three hundred. 
The number of people killed after the manner of the Orange 
car-driver is about five hundred. The great accidents which 
occasionally destroy the lives of twenty or thirty passengers, 
and fill the public mind with horror, are, as a rule, non- 
preventable. The minor accidents at grade-crossings, 
which every day destroy one or two lives, are preventable. 
In England no grade-crossings are permitted, even in the 
country districts. Carriage-roads pass either under or over 
the railroads. In Connecticut we understand that a law 
has been enacted compelling the railroads in that State to 
remove all grade-crossings within a specifiedtime. In every 
State there ought to be some such requirement. No grade- 
crossing ought to be permitted except with the sanction 
of township trustees or the State railroad commissioners, 
or both. If it is necessary for the railways of this country 
to pass a quarterly dividend, or even add one per cent. to 
their bonded indebtedness, in order adequately to protect 
the lives of people who dwell along their lines, they ought 
to do it. If the railways of the United States ever pass 
into the hands of the Government, some of the River and 
Harbor Bill expenditure could advantageously be devoted 
to the grade-crossing nuisance. 

GENERAL NeEws.—The by-election in the Cirencester 
division of Gloucestershire resulted in the election of the 
Conservative candidate by a majority of three votes ; this 
election will, therefore, reduce Mr. Gladstone’s majority in 
the House of Commons to thirty-nine. The French 
Anarchist Francois, who is charged with having murdered 
M.Véry,keeper of a restaurant in Paris at the time of the trial 
of Ravachol, has been put on trial. The French forces in 
Dahomey have gained another important victory, with a loss 
of only twenty-eight killed and wounded; it is expected 
that the French will soon have control of the entire coun- 
try.——A serious strike is going on among the miners at 
Carmaux, France, and it has been necessary to send troops 
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to the place to preserve the peace. It is now expected 
that Mr. Henry Watterson will deliver the oration at the 
World’s Fair dedication in Chicago this week ; Congress- 
man Breckinridge has declined to be the orator of the day. 
——A very severe snow-storm was reported as raging last 
Saturday in Colorado and Utah; railroads were blocked 
for many hours. President Andrews, of Brown Univer- 
sity, has been appointed a member of the International 
Monetary Conference in place of President F. A. Walker. 
——Great damage on land and many disasters at sea were 
caused by the heavy storms in Great Britain last week ; 
several rivers overflowed their banks and flooded thousands 
of acres. The United States Supreme Court, by Chief 
Justice Fuller, has affirmed the judgment of the Michigan 
Supreme Court, upholding the constitutionality of the Miner 
law, providing for the election of Presidential electors by 
Congressional districts instead of by the State as a whole. 


R 
The Meaning of It 


The last week has witnessed, and the present week will 
witness, an extraordinary exhibition of popular enthusiasm, 
More interesting than the long processions in the success- 
ive parades were the eager crowds which for three days 
thronged the streets and jostled in virile but good-natured 
competition for points of advantage. The scenes enacted 
last week in New York City will be repeated in a differ- 
ent form in Chicago this week; and in smaller measure 
have had or will have their counterpart in many other 
towns and cities. The two millions of dollars estimated as 
expended for decorations in New York City alone suggests 
in a rude numerical way the degree, as the universality of 
the decoration indicated the widespread extent, of this 
sudden ebullition of latent patriotism. 

For all this outburst of feeling was not due to a great 
honor for Columbus, as on previous occasions similar 
gatherings have been witnesses to a great honor for the 
memory of Lincoln, Grant, and Sherman. Nor was it an 
irrational joyousness over the fact that America was dis- 
covered at a point of time separated from ours by a purely 
arbitrary division. Nor was it a rushing together of the 
multitude to be entertained by a paternal government or 
by rich patrons. Such gala-days characterized the period 
of Rome’s decline and of Bourbon corruption in France ; 
but this is a spontaneous and self-provided demonstration, 
in the expense and toil of which all have shared. It was 
the children of our public and private schools who marched 
the streets on Monday ; private enterprise furnished twenty 
ships to one furnished by Government in the naval 
parade on Tuesday; and the military parade of Wednesday 
was one of citizen soldiery. No! Such a popular mani- 
festion as this is a witness to a latent enthusiasm for gov- 
ernment of the people, for the people, by the people. It 
is the expression of a widely diffused if not a profound 
patriotism, a great if not a wholly self-restrained and 
intelligent pride of country, and a joyous if somewhat ill- 
defined hope for its future. 

We have entered in America upon a new experiment in 
government. Consciously or unconsciously, we are trying 
torealize the ideal which Christ held before the world 
eighteen centuries ago. We call no one Master, for One 
is our Master, even God, and we are all brethren. There 
is something at times appalling in this aspect of sixty 
millions of people, soon to become a hundred millions, 
taking their destiny into their own hands, with no ruler 
save their own wills and no one to lead them save leaders 
of their own choosing. As in the crowds of last week we 
dreaded to think what would happen if a sudden passion 
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or a sudden panic should seize the crowd, so one sometimes 
almost holds his breath in awe at this spectacle of a great, 
heterogeneous hodge-podge of humanity, with nothing in 
common—race, language, traditions, faith—unpoliced, un- 
guided, and seemingly bound together only by the fact of a 
common humanity. There are times when the most enthu- 
siastic believer in his fellow-men catches the unfaith and 
the fears of Carlyle and asks himself, After Niagara rapids, 
what ? To this spirit, we will not say of distrust, but of not 
unreasonable fear for the future, such a spectacle as that of 
these two weeks of National demonstration comes as a 
reassurance of faith. For it comes as a visible witness of 
a latent life, ready to respond whenever occasion arises to 
evoke its response. 

Heterogeneous our population certainly is. And yet, 
despite all variations of race, language, and religion, it hasa 
real and a very vital National unity. ‘“ America for Amer- 
icans!” By all means. But who are Americans? We 
are all immigrants; the only difference is that some of us 
are a little further removed than others from the immigrat- 
ing ancestor. The Irishman who hangs a bit of bunting 
out of his tenement-house window, and whose boy marches 
with pride to the battle-hymn of the Republic, is a better 
American than is the grandson of the Revolution who 
scoffs at democracy and wishes he were an Englishman. 
Irishman, German, Swede, Italian, all are proud of Amer- 
ica; proud of it as their country; proud of it because it is 
an Empire of Democracy and they are integral parts of 
Democracy. Its soil is theirs, its history theirs, its flag 
theirs. As Paul traces back the genealogy of all men of 
faith to Abraham, whatever their paternity, so we trace 
back the genealogy of all who live in and love America to 
Columbus, whatever their race. This great flood-tide of 
National enthusiasm sweeps away all petty barriers of 
race, language, and sect, and shows us one people, with 
one lineage, one tongue, one destiny—the lineage, the 
tongue, the destiny of Democracy. 

Doubtless one secret of this pride is the prosperity 
which self-government has apparently brought with it. 
But this is itself an added ground for hopefulness. The 
Americans are a prosperous and a happy people—not 
contented only because too ambitious to be contented. 
The festivities of these two weeks are the adequate answer 
to the pessimistic wail of the Farmers’ Alliance platform. 
The Nation is not going to the dogs. The wolf is a long 
way from the door. The people whose faces competed 
with the sunshine last week are not ground down under 
an unexampled weight of taxation; they are not robbed 
and oppressed. The sporadic and local manifestations 
of discontent which every now and then startle us are 
serious symptoms and need serious consideration. But 
they are as yet only sporadic and local; the prevailing 
sentiment of the American people is one of gladness 
and of hope. They believe in themselves, in their country, 
in its past, its present, its future. They believe that the 
same divine wisdom, not guiding from without in visible 
pillar of cloud and of fire, but within, in the public intelli- 
gence and in the public will enlightened by the public 
conscience, which solved the problems of colonization days, 
of Revolutionary days, and of the Civil War, can and will 
prove adequate to solve the problems of to-day and of 
to-morrow—problems of finance, of taxation, of industry, 
of the home. Monday’s long procession of school-chil- 
dren was itself an emblem of America—marching with its 
face to the future, and its heart full of faith in itself, if not 
always a devout faith in its God, and eager with a hope 
for the future inspired by the achievements of the past. 

He who disbelieves in democracy, who disbelieves in 
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the capacity of humanity to guide and govern itself, must 
look, we think, with a new sense of awe and fear on 
the National life, as that inner life is interpreted by the 
great popular enthusiasms of these gala weeks. But he 
must be either singularly established in his unfaith in hu- 
manity, or singularly indifferent to its greatest enthusiasms, 
not to have his own faith and hope and charity quickened 
by the sudden burst of patriotic enthusiasm which the 
gathering of these eager throngs revealed but did not 
create, and which with their subsidence has not subsided, 
but only returned to quieter and more accustomed chan- 


nels. 
The National Council and the 


American Board 


The report by our special correspondent of the proceed- 
ings of the National Council makes very clear what is the 
prevailing sentiment of the Congregational churches re- 
specting both the organization and the administration of 
the American Board. That sentiment unmistakably de- 
mands such a reorganization of the Board as will make it 
a representative body, and such an administration of its 
affairs as will welcome to its service, both at home and in 
the field, men of both the conservative and the liberal 
party. Nor have we any doubt that our correspondent is 
right in saying that if Dr. Alden will live up to his address, 
and will honestly endeavor to ascertain what is the will of 
the churches and to carry out that will, there will be an 
end of the difficulty in the Board. But we are not as 
Sanguine as our correspondent that this will be the result. 
There has been no difficulty at any time in the last five 
years in ascertaining what was the will of the churches. 
The other Congregational Societies have made no attempt 
to discriminate against Andover graduates, and have been 
agitated by no controversy. Council after Council has 
ordained men and Association after Association has 
licensed men who repudiated the dogma, acceptance of 
which Dr. Alden made a prerequisite to missionary ordi- 
nation. The action of the Board itself, after it had heard 
from the churches, at New York and again at Minneapolis, 
unmistakably indicated that will. President Storrs himself 
interpreted it in the Covell case. And yet, under one guise 
and another, graduates from Andover have been kept 
under suspicion, and, with rare exceptions, recommended 
to wait or to withdraw. In one notable case the will of 
the churches was emphatically expressed: Mr. Noyes was 
recommended to the Board by a large and represent- 
ative Council ; but he was from Andover, and he did 
not come up to Dr. Alden’s standard; and the officially 
expressed will of the churches was very cavalierly set aside. 

Nor does the action at Chicago seem to us as promising 
of practical progress as it does to our correspondent, perhaps 
because we were not there, perhaps because we have been 
too often fed on illusive hopes. The net result in the matter 
of administration, at all events, is that, of three liberal men 
elected on the Prudential Committee, one has not at this writ- 
ing accepted and his acceptance is uncertain, and one is on a 
journey round the world and it is doubtful whether he will 
be able to attend any sessions of the Committee, certainly 
none for some time to come. If there had been a real 
eagerness to secure a representation of liberal men on that 
Committee, on equal and fraternal terms, there would have 
been pains taken to secure a representation that would be 
real and active. We hope that we are mistaken; that 


our more sanguine and generally very well-informed corre- 
spondent is right, and that the events of the next year will 
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show as earnest a desire on the part of the Home Secretary 
to understand and obey the will of the churches as the past 
years have shown to ignore and avoid it. If they do, we 
shall be only too happy to acknowledge our mistake. Till 
then some measure of distrust is unavoidable. The public 
confidence which under previous secretaries the Board 
possessed has been squandered ; and it must be earned by 
deeds if it is to become again the Board’s possession. 


% 
Subsidies 


We publish on another page a defense, by one of our 
readers, of steamship subsidies. He points out a special 
reason why subsidies should be given to steamships. 
There is always a good reason for giving subsidies. Thus: 

The Press should be subsidized ; because, if it is left to 
the law of supply and demand, it will degenerate, will 
pander to public prejudice, will become vicious. 

The Church should be subsidized ; because otherwise 


_the ministry are dependent on their congregations, and 


will become time-servers. 

The theater should be subsidized ; for without subsidy 
the highest art cannot be maintained: witness the end 
of German opera in New York City. 

The farmers should be subsidized : because they are the 
poorest-paid class in the community. 

Nevertheless—subsidy takes money out of one man’s 
pocket and puts it into another man’s pocket, without any 
adequate equivalent; and that is always unjust. Subsi- 
dizing ocean steamships means compelling by law the 
farmers and mechanics to pay out of their hard-earned 
wages to promote the prosperity of ship-builders and ship- 
owners. If government ought to establish steamships to 
carry the mails, let the people build them, own them, 
and take the profits. 


A Word for the Indian in 1892 


While the enthusiasm of the grand quadricentenary is 
still fresh and jubilant, and diffuses a noble international 
sympathy throughout Europe and the two Americas, it 
should not lack the softening touch of human sympathy 
with those nations of the New World to whom, in propor- 
tion to their intelligence, our triumphal chant recalls four 
centuries of decay and woe. This thought fastened upon 
us while following a church prayer of thanksgiving for the 
great discovery : What can the aboriginal Americans, whose 
scanty remnant yet survives among us, find in their hearts 
to thank God for in the event which proved to their race 
like the opening of the seven vials full of the seven last 
plagues? It is enough to suggest this to any mind suff- 
ciently thoughtful to say with Charles Sprague, in his 
Centennial Ode of 1820: 

“T venerate the Pilgrim’s cause, 

Yet for the red man dare to plead.” 
But the suggestion is not worth making for the sake of 
what is past ; rather let it be fruitful for the future. While 
the public mind is full of enthusiasm for the worthy project 
which is to commemorate the great event by the assem- 
blage of all the achievements of civilization in the Queen 
City by the inland sea, let the still, small voice of human 
sympathy speak in the name of divine justice for the Lazarus 
at our gate, 

The work of National reparation for centuries of injustice 
to the children of the soil has already gone far, but is still 
far short of its consummation. And what more worthy or 
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justly imperative commemoration of the Columbian anni- 
versary than to blend with the celebration of human achieve- 
ments the recognition of the rights and needs of those who 
have been the chief sufferers by those achievements? 
This memorable year demands to be made further memo- 
rable by National acts which shall at length secure due 
justice to the unfortunate race whom it has been our des- 
tiny to supplant upon their native soil. The Columbian 


year is an auspicious year for the remaining work of the — 


Indian Rights Association. The gates of the Chicago 
Exposition ought not to close before Congress shall have 
opened every door now shut to the habilitation of the 
American Indian in all the rights and opportunities of the 
American citizen. Ps 


Editorial Notes 


The “Yale Review” opposes the Anti-Option Bill on the ground 
that “if Congress makes it too expensive to bet on wheat, they 
will bet on horse-races.”. The Yale faculty ought then to repeal 
its prohibition of gambling during term-time, because it does 
not hinder students from gambling during vacation. 

The “ Tribune” exultingly reprints in large type a statement 
that the town of Salterre in England has been ruined by the 
McKinley Bill. This is presented to its readers as a reason 
why they should favor that measure. The moral creed of the 
+ Tribune ” seems to be that while individuals must seek their 
fortunes through the service of others, a Nation must seek its 
fortune through the injury of others. 


It is expected that the letters of acceptance of the two princi- 
pal candidates for the Vice-Presidency will be made public this 
week. It does not take a strong sense of humor to see the 
absurdity of thus delaying formal acceptance of nominations 
until the political battle is two-thirds over. In this case both 
candidates have been on the stump vigorously fighting for the 
honor they have not yet “‘ accepted.” 


The “ Evening Post” says with truth that in England to-day 
Gladstone is “ detested by the middle and upper classes with an 
extraordinary approach to unanimity. People denounce Glad- 
stone just as they put on mourning when the Court does, to show 
that they move in good society and share in its joys and 
sorrows.” This is capitally put, but is another instance of 
that strange political creed held by so many Americans, that in 
England the upper classes are sure to be wrong on all questions, 
while in America the upper classes are sure to be right on all 
questions. Such rules, however, save thinking, and this is an 
age of labor-saving machinery. 

One good thing is being done by Tammany Hall. Street 

after street on the East Side of this city is being coated with 
asphalt, and the children whose only playground, summer or 
winter, is the streets, have a delightful, though hazardous, place 
for roller-skating and street games generally. This laying of a 
part of the new asphalt pavement in the crowded tenement-house 
districts, following the reduction of the price of gas to less than 
twice the cost of manufacture, and the establishment of night- 
schools, enables the outside world to understand why the poor of 
this city prefer to be governed by the saloon-keepers of their 
own neighborhoods rather than by the lawyers and bankers who 
live in another part of the city. 


It is to be feared that some ofthe post-office clerks just now 
have too much on their minds; that torchlight political proces- 
sions and Columbian parades, and the necessity of hurrying 
ponderous political appeals, have so engrossed them that the 
ordinary postal business has to give way to these important 
matters. Certain it is; for some reason, that letters tarry long 
on the road. In one mail the other day we received letters 


which the postmark showed had been forty-eight hours on the 
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road from Philadelphia and Chicago respectively, whilea friend 
in the West who had mailed matter to us proceeded leisurely 
and with various stops eastward—to reach this office defore his 
mail matter! There is room for Civil Service Reform even 
in the usually well-conducted Post- Office. 


Holy Trinity Church of Boston has done a wise thing in calling 
the Rev. E. Winchester Donald to its rectorship, to succeed the 
Rev. Phillips Brooks. Dr. Donald is physically a decided con- 
trast to Dr. Brooks, being spare in figure and nervous in organi- 
zation. But intellectually and spiritually he belongs to the 
same school; is broad but not shallow, catholic but not vague, 
courageous but not polemical, and genuinely devout without any 
hint of cant or professionalism. His ministry in New York 
City, in a down-town church, has been remarkable for its 
success among young men, whom he has attrac.ed without any 
spice of that sensationalism which is an attraction only to the 
unthinking. His election to the rectorship of Holy Trinity 
follows close upon his appointment as university preacher at 
Harvard. We venture to predict for him, if he accepts, a 
leading position in the Boston pulpit. 


Perhaps the very best permanent outcome of the Columbus 
Day in this city was the discovery that crowds could be han- 
dled by the police without clubbing. Superintendent Byrnes 
has done nothing better for New York than his insistence on 
this point. On Wednesday night the writer saw a dense crowd , 
which had been driven from both directions until massed in one 
block in Fifth Avenue, dispersed quietly, gradually, and safely 
by a patient squad under Inspector Williams. And on this 
very same block, on Evacuation Day, 1883, he saw this same 
Williams, then Captain, charging on just such a crowd with 
drawn club, his men thrusting and striking at heads as though 
they were fighting an armed mob of rioters. Truly, times 
change. What has been done in London can be done in New 
York, and it will not be long before all our policemen will be 
ashamed to use their clubs except in direst necessity. 


An official position which can be properly filled only by a man 
of genius frequently becomes a matter of great perplexity. Mr. 
Gladstone would find it far easier to fill any half-dozen of the 
greatest offices in England than to select a Poet Laureate who 
could continue the traditions of Wordsworth and Tennyson. At 
present in England, as in this country, the genius of poetry does 
not burn with its old-time luster. Mr. Swinburne possesses 
many of the characteristics of a great poet, but so long as there 
is a monarchy in England it is difficult to believe that the writer 
of some of the recent verse to which Mr. Swinburne has 
attached his name could be selected. Mr. Gladstone’s magna- 
nimity would doubtless overlook the personal attacks which Mr. 
Swinburne has made upon him, but it is very doubtful if the 
Queen could be induced to give official sanction to the utter- 
ances of a poet who has suggested the righteousness of extermi- 
nating the Czar. Mr. William Morris is a pronounced Social 
ist, and it is doubtful whether either Mr.. Swinburne or Mr. 
Morris would accept the laureateship if it were offered them. 
Lewis Morris and Alfred Austin, whose names have been fre- 
quently mentioned in connection with the post, are pre-emi- 
nent for their lack of qualifications for it. They are unin- 
spired and uninteresting. Robert Buchanan, as the “Sun” 
lately said with entire justice, writes poetry like a pirate of the 
Spanish main. Sir Edwin Arnold is an indefatigable versifier, 
but there is an impassable gulf between the making of verse 
and the making of poetry, as most modern readers are constantly 
forced to observe. Mr. Watson is promising, but too young for 
the post. Mr. Austin Dobson is a genuine poet of very charm- 
ing gifts, and the master of a delightful style. If a vote on the 
subject were to be polled in America, it is likely that, among 
literary classes at least, Mr. Dobson would be chosen by a great 
majority. If he is not a poet of the order of Wordsworth or 
Tennyson, he has individuality, genuine literary quality, distinc- 
tion of style, and he is utterly devoid of pretension, affectation, 
or self-seeking. He has the self-respecting dignity of a true 
man of letters. 
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The Discovery of America 


I.—Spain and the Discovery 
By Rollo Ogden 


LONG with many other cobweb legends relat- 
ing to Columbus that have been brushed 
down by the critical broom of Harrisse 
and others, has gone the story that his 
monument at Seville bore the inscription, 
placed there by Ferdinand’s order: 


A Castilla y 4 Leon 
Nuevo Mundo dié Coldn. 


Yet the epitaph might have been inscribed above the 
bones of the discoverer with perfect truth, for, at any rate 
as soon as the Bull of Demarcation of Alexander VI. had 
confirmed by the highest authority then on earth what 
Columbus had given Spain by the right of discovery, the 
New World did in truth belong to Spain. Legally and 
actually she had the disposal of it for a century. It is 
not strange, then, that in these commemorative days, when 
our attention, and the world’s in general, is fixed on the 
mighty unrolling of the map of those western lands which 
Columbus sighted without knowing what they were, 
Spain’s thoughts, on the other hand, should mostly revert 
to her past opportunities and glories, great though 
vanished, and that her celebrations and historical displays 
should have more to do with the discovering than the dis- 
covered country. 

It was no accident that gave to one of the most back- 
ward of the nations of the time in maritime exploration 
the services of the foreigner who had elsewhere tried in 
vain to get a hearing for his vast schemes. The surprise 
which we always feel on re-reading the story is natural, 
but not well-founded. Why did not seafaring Genoa 
retain for herself the genius and the glory of her own son? 
Why did Venice, England, France, remain unkindled by 
his flaming enthusiasm? Above all, why did Portugal, a 
nation of adventurous rovers of the sea, with a Henry the 
Navigator on the throne at the time, pushing year by year 
her daring prows further down the African coast in the 
search for an eastern passage to that golden Ind which 
Columbus proposed to reach by boldly sailing due west— 
why did Portugal chaffer with Columbus for twenty years 
and lose him at last? The answer seems to be that no- 
where but in Spain were there rulers with empires in their 
brains, able to rise to the height of his great argument. 
With the power of the Moors broken and Spain united, 
the Spanish race at the end of the fifteenth century was 
drawing a full breath for that race in which it was to run 
brilliantly to victory for a hundred years. The same 
_ great conceptions that gave Spain the primacy of Europe 
gave her the ownership of America. Other monarchs had 
looked with cold eyes upon the vision spread before them 
by Columbus of an opulent Indies tributary to their 
power, and sent him away as a theorist and a dreamer; 
Isabella took in the promise of wide realms beyond the 
sea as but on a par with her other vast ambitions, and 
accepted it as a part of the majestic destiny of her 
country. 

A curious indication of the high sense of grandeur 
which filled the minds of the Spanish monarchs is seen in 
the credentials, or letter commendatory, which they gave 
to Columbus for presentation to the Grand Khan, Prester 
John, or whatever potentate he might find ruling over the 
kingdoms of the East. It ran as follows: 


Ferdinand and Isabella to the King: 

The Spanish Sovereigns have heard that You and Your sub- 
jects have a great affection for Them and for Spain. They are 
further aware that You and Your subjects are very desirous of 
information concerning Spain; They accordingly send Their 
Admiral, Christopher Columbus, who will tell You that they are 
in good health and perfect prosperity. 

Granada, April 30, 1492. 


This was not all mere diplomatic affectation, nor yet 
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alone the egotism of a senseless pride; it bespoke the 
limitless ambition which was even then coming to fill the 
Spanish mind, and which made such lofty condescension 
a natural tone of address. With the same high air as of 
native right did Spain later on accept and appropriate the 
fruits of discovery and exploration which the fierce energy 
of her sons laid at her feet, for every province in Europe 
added to her possessions adding a viceroyalty across the 
Atlantic. 

How she subdued and ruled and wronged and finally 
lost those territories beyond the sea—all but that pearl of 
the Antilles to which she clings to-day with a tenacity all 
the more desperate at the thought of its being the last of 
many jewels—this is not the place to tell. The Lucifer- 
like fall of Spain from the pinnacle of her sixteenth- 
century greatness has been such a puzzle to the thoughtful 
historians of other lands that it is no wonder her own 
writers have been unable to comprehend it, no wonder that 
the characteristic national tone to-day carries in it the 
inherited pride of a glorious past. It is with strangely 
mingled feelings that the Spanish people come up to the 
present Columbus centenary. ‘The festivities and com- 
memorative gatherings at Palos and Huelva, at Valladolid 
and Seville, and the historical exhibition at Madrid, carry 
them back to the days when their ancestors gave laws and 
literature and fashions to all Europe. They are like dis- 
inherited children allowed to enter once more the ancestral 
home and look upon the long rows of the faces of their 
progenitors in the family picture-gallery. There is the 
swelling pride at the thought of all that glorious past, and 
the defiant feeling that it is all theirs. No man can take 
that secure glory from them. Yet the consciousness of 
present-day humiliation is always lurking beneath, and 
they know it will be all the harder, after this momentary 
indulgence of family pride, to go back to their degenerate 
life. In all the long list of historical addresses given in 
the most brilliant of Spanish literary and learned societies 
during the past year, this double note has been perceptible 
—a poignant pride in a majestic past, a repressed but 
inevitable mourning over the evil days that have followed. 

Yet Spain has, even at the present day, much to claim 
as her own in the new world which Columbus gave to her, 
but which was too great a gift to remain the exclusive pos 
session of any nation. Outward authority over her trans- 
atlantic possessions she has lost, but her spell is upon 
them still. Their language, the spirit of their laws, their 
religion, their manners, their dominant ideals—all are 
Spanish yet, in the main, and Spanish they will remain for 
long years to come. They had become fixed in the 
fiber, and could not be renounced with Spanish rule. In- 
deed, it might plausibly be maintained that, in the most 
essential qualities of national influence, Spain has now 
more power in her lost possessions than she had at the 
acme of her greatness. 

She has given her language to one half the New World, 
so that, next to English, Spanish is the most widely spread 
vernacular on the globe. It is a pure Spanish, too, on the 
whole. The language of Mexico and Central and South 
America is not quite the Castilian of Madrid; it has, as 
spoken, some of the dialect variations of the Andalusian ; 
but it is not Catalan or Gallegan or Basque, and the result 
is that the Spanish of the lost Spanish provinces is purer, 
on the average, than the Spanish of Spain. This link of 
language that binds the Spanish.American countries to 
their motber-land carries with it, of course, the stronger link 
of literature. There are the beginnings of a purely native 
literature in South America, but the great impulse and 
material of letters still come from Spain. The Leipzig and 
Paris presses that print so much in Spanish do it almost 
exclusively for the South American market. There and 
in Spain the classics are the same, the modern models and 
admirations are nearly the same. Thus to furnish the 
literary ideals of a score of independent republics is really 
to exert a molding power upon them in the nineteenth 
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century greater, in some respects, than was wielded by 
the despotic and often hated viceroys of the sixteenth. 

It would be easy to point out the many forms in which 
the Spanish type persists in the countries of the New World 
where its original impress was so deep; but take only the 
matter of political institutions. In form, these radically 
depart in South America from the Spanish model. Not to 
the political system just disowned did the revolting prov- 
inces look when they began to establish their public affairs 
on an independent basis, but to the great example of free 
government to the north of them, Brazil, two years ago, 
but followed the invariable practice of all the South Amer- 
ican republics in cutting her Constitution closely after that of 
the United States. Yet nothing could be more misleading 
than to infer that like constitutions mean like government. 
The old Spanish ideas live under the newforms. The idea 
of centralized power, of privilege inherent in the ruler and 
higher than law or courts, of the people existing for the 
government and not the government for the people, of the 
arbitrary assumption of those in authority to voice the will 
of the nation—all these inheritances from Spain are fre- 
quently in evidence to show that her mark, for good or evil, 
is still upon the republics that renounce the rule of Spain 
only to perpetuate her political methods. | 

It is thus of right that Spain takes the first place among 
European nations in acclaiming this recurring centenary of 
Columbus. Not only for what she gave to him, but for 
what he gave to her, does her heart throb with worthy pride. 
She still has sons, if no longer kingdoms, across the ocean 
to hail her as their mother-land, and in them she sees her 
broken power restored and perpetuated. As Greece lived 
on in the Rome that vanquished her, so does Spain in the 
children that broke loose from her, and the destinies of 
half the New World will long be determined by the ideas 
and impulses derived from the people that discovered it. 


II.—The Norse Discovery of America 
By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen 


When the late Mr. Bancroft, in his “ History of the 
United States,” called the sagas “ narratives mythological 
in form and obscure in meaning,” the inference is that he 
cannot have read them. There are, to be sure, mytholog- 
ical sagas as frankly fictitious as “ Little Red Riding-Hood” 
and “ Jack the Giant-Killer.” But the existence of fabulous 
tales in Old Norse no more discredits the really historical 
Sagas than Geoffrey of Monmouth’s “Chronicle” dis- 
credits Freeman ard Macaulay. A certain admixture of 
fable is, indeed, to be expected in any narrative which has 
been transmitted for a couple of centuries by oral tradi- 
tion before being committed to writing. But though, 
generally speaking, the Icelandic sagas dealing with the 
discovery of “ Wineland the Good” are not wholly free 
from fantastic embroidery, the warp of fact is yet plainly 
and easily distinguishable from the woof of fiction. The 
mere circumstance that the eldest surviving manuscript 
recording the discovery antedates the Columbian discovery 
by a hundred and fifty years establishes a strong presump- 
tion in favor of its credibility. Moreover, any one who is 
familiar with the romantic fictions of the Middle Ages 
knows what a striking family likeness they all have; how 
they delight in extravagant wonders, and scorn allegiance 
to the prose of life. 

This is not at all the tone of the three sagas describing 
the voyages of Eric the Red, Thorfinn Karlsefne, and 
Bjarne Herjulfson to the New World. On the contrary, 
these narratives abound in the kind of material which no 
imagination invents, however fertile. They record the 
length of the days, the position of the sun, the general 
conformation of the shore, the presence of savages, and the 
climatic conditions of the country. And though these 
observations are defective, and in some respects not easily 
verifiable at the present day, they are not in conflict with 
actual facts. And this with me counts for much. For 
such conflict could certainly not have been avoided if the 
story had been invented, at a time when the appetite for 
marvels was so unappeasable. Very significant also are 
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the fragmentary and occasional references to Wineland 
the Good and its discovery in sagas dealing with other 
matters, showing that the knowledge of Leif Erikson’s 
exploit was general in Iceland during his lifetime, and 
continued to exist for a long while after his death. 

The principal document, containing the most complete 
record of the voyages to Wineland, is the Saga of Eric the 
Red which forms part of the so-called Hauk’s Book, a col- 
lection of sagas compiled by the noted Icelander Hauk 
Erlendsson, who lived in the thirteenth and the first quarter 
of the fourteenth century. The story commences in the 
usual saga style with the genealogy of the hero, and refer- 
ences to his wife and her relatives. Nothing could certainly 
be further removed from the tone of fiction than the follow- 
ing: 

“There was a man named Thorvald. He was a son of 
Asvald Ulf’s son Eyxna, Thore’s son. His son’s name 
was Eric. He and his father went from Jaederen [in Nor- 
way] to Iceland, on account of manslaughter, and settled 
at Hornstrandir, and dwelt at Drangar. There Thorvald 
died, and Eric married Thorhild, a daughter of Jorund, 
Atle’s son, and Thorbjorg the Ship-chested, who had been 
married before to Thorbjorn of the Haukadale family.” 

The saga goes on to relate how Eric got into a quarrel 
with Eyolf the Foul because his thralls had causedalandslide 
on the farm of Valthjof, a kinsman of Eyolf. The latter 
then slew the thralls, in return for which Eric slew him. 
In consequence of this and other acts of violence which 
are briefly referred to, “ Eric and his people were condemned 
to outlawry at the Thorsness-thing.” Friends concealed 
him while his enemies were ranging over the island for 
the purpose of killing him. Weary at last of his enforced 
inactivity, he set sail with his family and household for 
“that land which Gunnbjorn, son of Ulf the Crow, saw 
when he was driven out of his course, westward across the 
main.” If he succeeded in his object, he promised to 
return and announce his discovery. 

Here follows an account of his finding of Greenland 
and his exploration of the coast of that inhospitable land. 
After an absence of three years he returned to Iceland, 
fought his foes and was defeated, but succeeded in effect- 
ing a reconciliation with them. He also gathered colo- 
nists for his new country which he called Greenland, 
“because men would be more readily persuaded thither, 
if the land had a good name.” 

After an excursus dealing with persons of minor con- 
sequence, but who later reappear in the story, the inter- 
est shifts from Eric to his son, Leif the Lucky, who now’ 
becomes the hero of the saga. Leif was a man of fine 
presence and indomitable spirit. He sailed from Green- 
land to Norway, was well received by King Olaf Tryggva- 
son, who, says the saga, “ thought that Leif was a man of 
great accomplishments.” It is not expressly stated that 
he became a Christian while at court ; but such was prob- 
ably the case, as the King charged him on his return to 
Greenland to undertake the Christianization of the coun- 
try. Leif appeared reluctant to give his promise, but 
finally consented, provided “the King would grant him 
the grace of his protection.” He accordingly put to sea, 
but for a long time he was tossed about upon the ocean, 
and came upon “ lands of which he had previously had no 
knowledge. There were self-sown wheat-fields and vines 
growing there. There were also those trees which are 
called mausur|maples?]: and of all these things they 
took specimens.” 

Recovering his bearings, Leif finally reached Greenland, 
and, faithful to his promise, “proclaimed Christianity 
throughout the land, and announced King Olaf’s message 
to the people, telling them how much excellence and how 
great glory accompanied the new faith.” 

The desire to learn more about the country which Leif 
had discoyered now took possession of his father, Eric the 
Red, andhis brother Thorstein. The latter organized an 
unsuccessful expedition which returned to Greenland, after 
an absence of several months, worn out by toil and expos- 
ure to the elements and exhausted by their labors. After 
Thorstein’s death, which occurred soon afcer his return, 
his widow, Gudrid, married Thorfinn Karlsefne, who organ- 
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ized a second expedition for the rediscovery of the lost 
country. Accompanied by 160 men, he sailed from Green- 
land “southward for two days and nights. Then they saw 
land and launched a boat, and explored the land, and 
found there large flat stones [Ae//ur], and many of these 
‘were twelve ells wide. There were many Arctic foxes 
‘there. They gave a name to the country, and called it 
Helluland. Then they sailed with northerly winds two 
-days and nights, and land then lay before them, and upon 
it was a great wood and many wild beasts. An island lay 
-off the land to the southeast, and there they found a bear, 
-and they called this island Bear Island, while the land 
where the wood was they called Markland [Wood-land]. 
‘Thence they sailed southward along the land for a long 
time, and came toacape. The land lay upon the star- 
board. ‘There were long beaches and sandy banks there. 
They rowed ashore, and found upon the cape the keel of a 
ship, and they called it Kialarness [Cape Keel]. They 
also called the beaches Wonderstrand, because they were 
so long to sail by. Then the country became indented 
with bays, and they steered their ships into a bay.” 

Here they sent out an exploring party of two swift-footed 
thralls who had been presented to Leif by King Olaf; 
and they returned carrying grapes and ears of wheat. 
Karlsefne concluded, however, to go still further south, 
sailing along a coast which was full of bays and inlets. 
They finally cast anchor in one of these bays, landed their 
cattle, and established themselves for the winter. They 
caught fish and killed game ; but after a while they began 
to suffer from scarcity of food. When spring came Karl- 
sefne continued his voyage southward, and finally cast 
anchor at the mouth of a river where the water was so 
shoal that it could be entered only at high tide. Here 
they landed once more and settled down with the intention 
of spending the second winter. There were woods in 
abundance, wild wheat, and grapes. No snow fell; and 
the cattle were pastured in the open air during their entire 
sojourn. But they encountered a difficulty which they had 
not foreseen. The country proved to be inhabited by a 
savage people who paddled skin canoes and were fond 
of bright cloths, in exchange for which they bartered 
pelts and gray skins. They proved quite friendly until on 
-one occasion a bull belonging to Karlsefne began to bel- 
low, frightening them so that they fled to their canoes. 
In three weeks they returned in great numbers and attacked 
the Norsemen, killing two of them, and losing themselves 
many of theirnumber. This experience induced Karlsefne 
to abandon his intention to become a permanent settler. 
Though he liked the country well, he saw that his little 
band could not hold their own against the natives; and 
he therefore sailed northward, and reached Greenland after 
an absence of three years. 

These are the main facts relating to the discovery of 
Wineland contained in the Saga of Eric the Red. A 
‘somewhat different version is found in a later manuscript, 
‘which describes no less than four voyages of exploration, 
-one of which was led by Bjarne Herjulfson, one by Leif, 
-one by his brother Thorvald, and the last by his half-sister 
Freydis, a natural daughter of Eric the Red. That the 
honor of the first discovery belongs to Leif (and not to 
Bjarne Herjulfson) is shown from collateral evidence, 
which my space forbids me to recount. 

It will be seen that the Saga of Eric the Red is not 
written primarily with a view to establish Leif’s claim. It 
is, like most Norse sagas, a family chronicle relating all 
matters of interest pertaining tothe family of Eric the Red. 
The voyages of Leif and Karlsefne are treated as remarka- 
ble incidents in this chronicle, but they hardly occupy 
more space than the account of the wooing of Gudrid by 
her first and second husband, and the quarrels of Eric, 
Many persons are introduced who have nothing whatever 
to do with the discovery of Wineland, but much to do with 
the personal history of Eric and hissons. The importance 
of this, as corroborating the authenticity of the narrative, 

. can hardly be overestimated. 

The latest historians of the United States, such as Fiske 
‘and Payne of Oxford, have abandoned the attitude of 
: Bancroft and have conceded the probability of the Norse 
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discovery ; and I fancy that no one can examine, without 
prejudice, the evidence as contained in the sagas without 
arriving at the same conclusion. 


% 


The Columbus Celebration in 
New York 


Monday morning dawned on a city already astir with 
the bustle of a great occasion. New York was thoroughly 
aroused. It knew no section. It was only a city the 


citizens of which recognized that patriotism and pride, 


individual and civic, demanded that they should meet the 
opportunity. Flags, bunting, pictures, shields, and stream- 
ers, in the hands of professional and amateur decorators, 
were to be seen in every direction along the routes of the 
parade. Great stands had been erected in all the parks a 
week before, and the fronts of these were more or less 
decorated. Fifth Avenue will probably never again pre- 
sent a stranger sight than it did last Monday morning 
when the churches, stores, clubs, and residences were hid- 
den the entire height of their first stories with rows and 
rows of seats. The decorations of these stands, many of 
which were private, were elaborate ; especially was this 
true of the private stands on North Washington Square, 
the fine old residences there having private boxes, or 
rather inclosures, covered with awnings and decorated 
with Chinese lanterns, flags, and bunting, each resident 
evidently making this a public occasion. Electricity was 
called upon for decorative purposes, and the front of more 
than one business house was, on Wednesday night, a mar- 
vel of beauty. The display of flags and bunting interspersed 
with electric lights produced an effect far beyond the 
power of words to depict. Nor were the decorations con- 
fined to the routes of the procession. A journey on the 
elevated trains around the city revealed every fire-escape, 
window, door, and store-front of even the poorest tene- 
ments giving evidence of the interest of the poorest citi- 
zens in the Columbus celebration. Pictures of Columbus 
that represented him as a type of every known race 
except the African were to be seen on every side. One 
was forced to conclude that when the artist was an Italian 
he produced an Italian Columbus, when the artist was an 
American he produced an American Columbus, when he 
was a German he gave us a German Columbus, and when 
he was an Englishman Columbus became a veritable beef- 
eater. 


On Monday morning from every direction on every 
means of transit were to be seen people hurrying toward 
the stands before which the school-children and college 
students would parade. It was estimated that there 
were thirty thousand pupils from the colleges, private, 
sectarian, and public schools in the procession. The 
people gathered to view it were largely the mothers and 
women relatives of the paraders. The point of view from 
which this parade could best be seen was probably Madi- 
son Square, where the reviewing stand was, and on which 
stood the Governor of the State, the Vice-President as the 
representative of the President, and various other digni- 
taries. Every thoughtful person who saw this procession 
must have been filled with National pride, for here were the 
future citizens of the country. They came marching down 
the Avenue, keeping excellent step and time, carrying 
themselves as though they fully realized the importance of 
the occasion. The public schools led the procession, and 
in this division were fifteen thousand boys—one thousand 
from the Long Island City public schools, about the same 
number from jersey City. Fifty-five hundred pupils were 
in line from the Roman Catholic parochial schools, and 
were a credit to their country. The colleges and pri- 
vate schools, with the Turn-Verein schools pupils, added 
greatly to the interest of the parade. The children com- 
ing from the tenement-house regions, while clean and 
neat, were in sharp contrast with those who came from the 
schools located in the other sections of the city, and still 
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more largely were they brought in contrast with the 
children from the institutions; these were much better 
dressed, much better fed, and carried themselves with evi- 
dence of greater physical strength, showing the value of 
nutritious food, good ventilation, and systematic training. 
Probably the sight that most thrilled the watchers was 
produced when the boys and girls from the Indian School 
of Carlisle appeared. Steadily they came down the Avenue, 
led by Captain Pratt, and greeted by round and round of 
_ applause. Their appearance was unexpected. The boys 
came first, followed by fifty girls in navy-blue dresses and 
hats. The girls gave every evidence of fine drilling, going 
through several maneuvers in front of the reviewing stand. 
They were accompanied by two women teachers. One 
spectator said audibly, in a voice trembling with emotion, 
‘T think this is much better than killing them off.”” When 
the last battalion of the parade had filed by, every face in 
that great multitude of people gave evidence not only of 
enjoyment but pride, and well they might, for, from the 
smallest boy, not four years old, from the Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum, who saluted before the Governor in a way which 
would have done credit to a drum-major, to the senior 
classes of the colleges, the lads had acquitted themselves 
- with dignity and pride. 


On Tuesday the naval parade drew thousands of people 
to the banks of the Hudson. All along the docks, upon the 
hillsides on either side of the river, from Seventieth Street 
to above One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street, were gath- 
ered thousands of people. It really became a great public 
picnic. There was room enough for everybody, and no 
crowding. Up and down that magnificent drive were con- 
stantly moving vehicles of every description, from the per- 
fectly appointed open barouche of the millionaire to the 
gaudily decorated wagon of the huckster. On the banks 
were whole families gathered, with picnic baskets, nurses, 
and children, the weather making it possible to live the 
day out-of-doors with perfect comfort. The observer had 
to conclude that, however true the charge may have been 
in the past that the Americans did not know howto play, 
it was no longer true, for never did a mass of people show 
greater powers of enjoyment in out-of-door life than did 
this mass of people. There was an entire independence 
of action. Lunches were taken out of newspapers and 
also out of perfectly appointed lunch-baskets. They were 
carried in boxes from out of town, they were also brought 
in elegant carriages from city homes. When the whistles 
announced the coming of the vessels every eye was turned 
to the south. Slowly and majestically they came into line; 
the police patrol boat escorted by two tugboats, behind 
them a phalanx of tugboats extending from shore to shore, 
followed by the war-vessels, torpedo-boats, excursion steam- 
boats, and private yachts. The flags fluttered, making a 
scene of color, and among them played the streams of 
water from the four fire-boats of the city. High above 
the trees, higher and higher, came these streams of water, 
throwing out spray that became iridescent as the wind 
played with and broke the column of water. Whistks 
blew, handkerchiefs waved, the small boys shrieked, and 
the naval parade was over. 

The night before, interest had centered on the Brooklyn 
Bridge, where there was given a magnificent display of fire- 
works. The position of the gr. at span and towers gave the 
display peculiar advantages. On the river from the Bridge 
to Staten Island were massed boats gleaming with lights ; 
colors flashed from lanterns, flags fluttered in the wind, 
while the tall buildings, with their hundreds of windows 
aflame with the electric lights as for a great illumination, 
presented a sight that once seen could never be forgotten. 
The top of every building up and down the river was 
crowded. A peculiar effect was produced by these crowds 
silhouetted against the sky, brought into startling distinct- 
ness in the glare of rocket and wall of fire. On Tuesday 
evening the parade of the United Catholic Societies and 
the second illumination of the Bridge kept the millions of 
citizens awake until after midnight. 


Wednesday morning found the great city still enthu- 
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siastic, and still throwing flags to the breeze, raising 
arches, and marshaling itself to celebrate the discovery of 
the country to whose civilization it had so greatly minis- 
tered. Every boat, every train in and connecting with 
the city, brought the hurrying multitudes. The wise 
arrangement of selling reserved seats on the stands 
enabled a great part of the multitude to be seated in 
comfort. On the sidewalks and encroaching on te the 
roadway massed a great crowd of men, women, and chil- 
dren, every face expectant. It was certainly, from the 
beginning to the end of the day, an evidence of the intel- 
ligence of this mass of people that there was so little con- 
fusion, and practically no disturbance. A general order 
had been issued by Superintendent Byrnes that the police- 
men should not take their clubs from their belts, and this 
mass of people, in consequence of this order, were 
controlled by moral suasion inherent or applied. The 
parade was some hours late in appearing, but every 
one had either supplied himself with a lunch or he 
patronized the peddlers who passed in and out among 
the crowd with sandwiches done up in wax paper and 
glasses filled with what they announced as “ soft drinks.” 
The military proved themselves as artistic in a procession 
as effective in war. There was no favoritism in applause ; 
each regiment as it appeared was greeted with a waving of 
flags and handkerchiefs and the applause of clapping 
hands. Especially was this true of the visiting regiments. 
The Governors who rode at the head of the visiting regi- 
ments were greeted with what approached wild enthusiasm 
at the beginning of each block ; and one knew, long before 
one could see, either that some noted individual or some 
regiment that acquitted itself remarkably well was ap- 
proaching, by the fluttering of handkerchiefs and the flow- 
ing surge of applause. The letter-carriers were evidently 
particular pets with the public, until the firemen came in 
sight, and then each engine and company was greeted as if 
it were the only one. ‘This was particularly true of the ex- 
empt firemen association ; as the old chief, Harry Howard, 
came in sight the old-time enthusiasm greeted him, and 
he was uncovered the greater distance between the Bat- 
tery and Fifty-ninth Street in acknowledging the applause 
which greeted him. The battle-flags borne by the Army 
of the Republic drew out, by their smoke-stained and tat- 
tered folds, a peculiar sentiment from the crowd, and more 
than one eye filled with tears as these fluttering rags 
reminded him of a different procession of men which went 
out of the city, many of whom never came back, their 
memory now enshrined in these battle-worn flags. But it 
was not a day for sadness. It was celebrating hope; it 
was celebrating achievement; and this was constantly 
forced on the attention as the citizens composing the civic 
societies marched by ; Bohemian, Italian, Swiss, Swedes, 
German, French—all one. And on they came, bands 
playing, flags flying, foreign colors, unknown signs and 
seals, but all having one object in view—the celebration 
of the discovery of America. Probably the German who 
said to his friend, “I tell you, I have visited every country 
on the globe; I have seen the people of every nation 
gathered on birthdays, on feast-days, on holy days, on holi- 
days, and I know that nowhere on the face of the globe 
could such a mass of intelligent, well-fed, well- bred, well- 
clothed people be brought together as we are looking at to- 
day. I tell you, one realizes the greatness of the Ameri- 
can people ; for, speak what language they will, when once 
they come here America becomes home,” voiced the senti- 
ment of every thoughtful person who viewed Wednesday’s 


parade. 


The night parade became a féte, a festival ; many people 
had hired their seats and kept them for the entire day. 
The edge of the sidewalks along the procession presented 
a curious sight. Boxes, barrels, and planks had been car- 
ried from near and far. Step-ladders, bench es, and stilts 
were spread along the way as the crowd appeared ; a pair 
of stilts could be hired for ten cents, a soap-box for twenty- 
five cents, and the privilege of standing on a spring plank 
raised on boxes or barrels was sold for twenty-five cents ; 
and here, on these uncertain supports, people stood for 
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hours waiting for the night parade. Electric lights made 
the streets as brilliant as day. The designs on buildings, 
blocks away from where the observer stood, could be dis- 
tinctly seen. Lime-lights carried in the procession re- 
vealed the features of the paraders and their costumes 
distinctly. The bicyclists, five thousand strong, led. Fancy, 
artistic and grotesque, had been given the fullest play, and 
wheels and riders that aroused either comments because 
of their beauty or laughter because of their grotesqueness 
broke the monotony of what might have been the monot- 
onous feature of the parade. The floats were in some 
instances beautiful, and had it not been for the long delay 
and the tedious waits in the procession, which made it 
wearisome, the parade might have been voted, as were its 
predecessors, a perfect success. But half of the parade 
had not passed Union Square when the city chimes struck 
out the midnight hour, and slowly the crowd began melt- 
ing away. 


Thursday morning the streets presented an appearance 
not unlike that which must be common when Western enter- 
prise starts to build a city in a week. Lumber, boxes, 
contrivances of all kinds for raising the people above the 
heads of their neighbors, lined the streets. Soldiers of the 
visiting regiments were met in every direction, hurrying 
toward the railroad that would carry them home. The 
flags and bunting still decorated the fronts of the build- 
ings, and the people were still in the holiday mood. The 
out-of-town friends were being taken to see the city, to 
visit the museums and other public buildings, and the 
festivities which had been public were now assuming the 
aspect of family gatherings. It will certainly be a week 
before New York will become a bustling, business, unsen- 


timental city. 


Personal Impressions of Renan 
By the Rev. J. C. Bracq 


To one who had pictured to himself the personal appear- 
ance of the author of the “ Vie de Jésus,” Renan must 
have been a disappointment as he entered his poor and 
unpretentious lecture-room in the Collége de France. 
Instead of a man of dignified and refined bearing, charm- 
ing in manner and of fine physique, Renan presented 
a marked Breton type. His features were coarse and 
strong; in his face there was a kindly expression, which 
often changed to irony as he spoke. The general care- 
lessness of his dress, his disheveled hair, and a neck- 
tie needing readjustment, intensified the first feeling of 
disappointment. 

Such was the impression made upon the writer at 
Renan’s opening lecture in the winter course of 1884 and 
1885. In a few words he stated that he would devote the 
greater part of his course to the “ historiography of the 
Pentateuch.” In a moment he had taken possession of 
his audience. His face grew interesting, the coarseness of 
his features almost disappeared, and as he spoke one might 
have been tempted to apply to him the well-known words 
of Madame de Staél as she heard Vinet for the first time: 
“Qui est ce laid qui devient si beau quand il parle ?”?— 
(Who is this ugly fellow who becomes so beautiful when he 
speaks ?) 

The impression, however, did not last long, being dis- 
pelled by his ironical statements, his paradoxes, and his 
beaux mots calculated to excite laughter. The following 
is a specimen: “There are two works of absolute beauty, 
Homer and the Bible; both are anonymous; their names 
are but labels. Well, I would say, like St. Francis of 
Assisi, that their author is the Holy Ghost.” When Heine 
said he was “ the champion of the Holy Ghost,” he was as 
serious as M. Renan. This distinguished Breton was 
almost American in his informal way of addressing his 
audiences. He was not the admirable, impulsive, fervid, 
and eloquent conférencier that M. Loyson is, nor the pre- 
cise, correct orator, with stately periods, represented by 
Albert Révélle. He was simply M. Renan talking famil- 
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iarly, ungracefully, employing popular interjections, unfin- 
ished sentences, and an energetic gesture to express his 
thought. He did not shrink from the use of provincial- 
isms, nor from ignoring the rule of correct French pronun- 
ciation, the connection of the last consonant of a word 
with the initial vowel of the next. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the form of his books and of his published con- 
Jérences than these lectures. 

He seemed to have had but one purpose in the lecture- 
room, namely, to interest Frenchmen in subjects that have 
always been considered as properly belonging to the clergy, 
and for which neither their minds nor their feelings had 
any affinity. In attempting to popularize such subjects he 
not infrequently vulgarized them. He often lacked both 
dignity and delicacy. His treatment of Noah’s first ex- 
periment with the fruit of the vine was positively offensive. 
He heaped ridicule upon the President of an English tem- 
perance society who had asked him to write a book prov- 
ing that Bible wines were not intoxicating. During the 
larger part of a lecture he lost all sense of propriety and 
lashed the absent Englishman with texts humorously 
arranged to the merriment of his hearers. Still, his lec- 
tures were most profitable to those who were capable of dis- 
crimination, for his utterances were often novel to his 
audiences, setting forth the latest results of German schol- 
arship. A theological student of Paris was accustomed to 
say to his fellow-students: “ Renan’s lectures are most 
beneficial when you do not take him too seriously ; you 
will always find something that will throw some light upon 
religious problems, and generalizations scattered here and 
there that are of the highest value.” . 

As to his influence upon the religious convictions of his 
hearers, it was nil. His utterances did not lack dogma- 
tism, but they were wanting in the earnest glow of convic- 
tion that makes proselytes. In his lectures on the Poetry 
of the Psalms he was quite different. His audiences 
were smaller, composed of persons generally acquainted 
with the subject. He unfolded before them the beauties 
of these compositions with rare felicity. Employed by him, 
the French language, poor in rendering the highly meta- 
phorical Hebrew tongue, seemed to assume new possibili- 
ties. Whatever M. Renan was as an Orientalist, a 
philologist, and a historian, it cannot be denied that he 
was a consummate literary artist. 

His method of teaching had defects that were less the 
result of his own deficiencies than of the character of his 
listeners, who were neither acquainted with Hebrew nor 
with the Bible, nor did they belong to the student world. 
They came to spend one hour in this informal conference 
before a man of world-wide reputation, where they were 
entertained and instructed without the least expenditure 
of intellectual effort or of money. Much of his teachings 
were conjectural and hypothetical upon points where the 
scientific spirit required something else. He seldom took 
pains to prove, as that demands time, or to give his 
authority for a statement, as that would at times have been 
difficult. He made a fine use of his erudition, but in this 
he often displayed more ingenuity than exactness. His 
liberty with texts was great; he not infrequently did them 
the utmost violence until they suited his purpose. He 
assumed rather the attitude of a master imparting his 
doctrines to his followers than that of a learned professor 
who ought to wish for no other authority than that of facts 
and sound conclusions from them. He lacked, as a 
teacher and as a writer, the influence of an enlightened 
and independent criticism. He had critics who systemati- 
cally identified criticism with insult, and also critics whose 
utterances were monotonous and unifcrm praises. 

The erudition of M. Renan was something marvelous, 
and he had it constantly at his command. His capacity 
for work and his robust constitution enabled him to have 
an extensive range of reading. A whole library of his own 
books speak of his industry. Although his works are full 
of aristocratic pretensions, he was easy of access to the 
humble but able student. He was very tolerant in his dis- 


position, and while he had lost all positive belief, he had 
his son and daughter brought up in the Protestant Church. 
His attitude toward the Catholic clergy and Church was 
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always that of respect. He was popular with learned 
societies, and was always heard with unusual pleasure, 
although the thoroughly scientific men like Jomet were dis- 
satisfied with him, and honest skeptics like the dramatic 
critic Sarcey constantly expressed their contempt for him. 
Longing to please everybody, his reputation for truthfulness 
suffered in the hands of his enemies, and more by his reck- 
less and cynical statements. He had lost all positive con- 
viction of the existence of God, of the immortality of the 
soul, and of the absoluteness of morality. He had sunk 
in a sea of doubt, and an ever-wavering relativity had 
taken the place of his early beliefs. The saddest of all 
was that he used a mystical and religious vocabulary with 
touching pathos and eloquence when they had lost all 
positive meaning forhim. God, the soul, immortality, and 
Providence were verba et voces, praetereague nihil. 


In the Millet Country 


By Katharine De Forest 


It was just sunset when we reached Melun, the old 
French town on the edge of the forest of Fontainebleau, 
where one takes the diligence for Barbizon. 


We had left Paris on the spur of the moment—d /a donne 


chance, as the French say. 

“Why do we always talk about Barbizon and never 
go?” some one had remarked at déjeuner that noon. 

“We don’t,” was the laconic answer from the other 
member of the family. ‘ We are going.” 

“ Are we? And when ?” 

“This afternoon. Why shouldn’t we run down for a 
whiff of forest air, explore the Millet country, and be back 
again before anybody knows we’ve started? It won’t 
interfere with our other plans, and we sha’n’t stop at the 
tourist hotel of effete civilization. We shall go to a little 
auberge kept by a peasant woman, with a wooden balcony 
running around it covered with wistaria, where they have 
the old French cuisine bourgeoise, and where ‘ demoiselles’ 
can go. I know about it, and it’s fascinating.” And hav- 
ing settled the question thus summarily, Alice ran off 
to put together that miscellaneous collection of sketch- 
ing materials without which a Julian student never 
moves. 

“ What’s the name of this wonderful auderge, Alice?” I 
called after her, but she did not hear. 

It was well she did not, for when we were in the train 
and fairly on our way, she confided to me that she did not 
know its name. She did not even know the name of the 
woman who kept it. 

“But it’s all right,” she said, with optimistic cheerful- 
ness. “ We shall get in somewhere. And in the unex- 
pected lies the charm of things, you know.” 

“'There’s no special charm in unexpectedly finding 
one’s self without a place to sleep,” 1 answered. 

“ Nonsense! As though there wouldn’t be plenty of room 
in a little place like Barbizon!” And with this illogical 
reply I was forced to console myself when we found our- 
selves, at half-past six, starting by diligence for an unknown 
spot seven miles from the proverbial lemon and also from 
the nearest railway station. 

To our great sorrow, the classic old coach that has plod- 
ded its clumsy way through all the novels of art student 
life in France, from “* Manette Solomon” down to “ David 
Grieve,” had disappeared. In its place was a nondescript 
vehicle whose long yellow body seemed sarcastically at 
odds with the high, old-fashioned imperial by which it was 
surmounted. 

“ The two belong to different generations,” said Alice, as 
we hastened to secure the last two seats on top. “I hope 
they won’t fall out with each other on the way, and leave 
us stranded.” 

But we had forgotten all about our means of progression 
by the time we had clattered through the quaint little 
Streets of Melun and come out into the wide, fresh, open 
country. On one side the road skirted the forest—a net- 
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work of delicate green through which glimmered here 
and there the stems of white birches, while the fresh 
breeze tossed about the long fronds of the waving 
masses of fern that filled the spaces in the open. The 
sky was blue as a silken tent, and beneath lay the fields of 
ripened grain in which the peasants were busy with the 
harvest. 

They wore the smock frock, the wooden sabots, the 
formless coiffe, made familiar to us by the “ Sower” and 
the “ Angelus ;” and as we drove along, how easy it was 
to summon up the vision of another figure in peasant’s 
dress, his feet shod with sabots, his beard a little gray, and 
his back slightly bent, standing silently in these same 
fields, watching nature day by day to surprise from her the 
secret of all that beauty and harmony! 

“ Look,” said Alice, a little farther on. “ Here is the 
* Coucher du Soleil sur une Bruyére.’” 

We were passing a field of heather. Between us and 
the horizon stretched a level expanse bare of everything 
except brown tufts of soil from which sprang the masses 
of pink and purple blossoms. And far away, where the 
earth became sky, the line of the horizon was a veil of 
violet mist—one of those beautiful effects of light that the 
“school of Barb‘zon” was first to discover and interpret 
to the world. 


Prends garde de choir 
La terre le soir 
Est brune— 


“ The earth at night is brown,” I whispered to Alice, as 
the sunset light began to fade. “ Do you remember how 
that bit was quoted about Millet’s ‘Evening ? The earth 
is brown now, my dear, and it’s growing late. It'll be 
quite dark by the time we get there.” 

The diligence tumbled through the little village of Chail- 
lot, where the painter lies buried. In the distance we could 
see the roofs of Barbizon, groups of uncertain silhouettes 
in the gathering twilight, and presently we had turned into 
its one long street, just such a street as one sees in Cazin’s 
pictures, if you know them. The tiny cottages were flush 
with the road, and elbowed each other, with their steeply 
sloping red-tiled roofs jutting out protectingly over the 
trailing vines and brilliant-blossoming poison ivy, that even 
at night forgot to lose its color, and the purple wistaria 
that ran over them. 

Lights glimmered out through the half-open doorways, 
and more Millet pictures met our eyes. The diligence 
stopped before an open courtyard, and everybody began to 
descend, 

“ Five sous extra if you’re left at your domicile,” the 
coachman said, as we showed no signs of moving. 

“ Alice, where és our domicile ?” I asked, wickedly. She 
seemed to be reflecting vaguely, and made no reply. The 
cocher was still looking up at us with a rosy, good-natured 
face, and a bright thought came to me. 

“ Do you know anywhere in Barbizon,” I said to him, 
“a bonne femme who takes fensionnaires? Young ladies 
go there a good deal—painters.” 

“Tt might be Madame Allilaire,” he said, musingly. 
“ That’s she standing in that doorway now, /a das, at the 
Clef d’Or.” 

Suffice it to say that it was Madame Allilaire. It was 
that very same simple, cordial, hospitable soul, and there 
was the wooden balcony with the wistaria; and in five 
minutes more we were sitting at the table tasting the 
“ old-fashioned French cuisine bourgeoise.” There was not 
plenty of room in Barbizon; it was full; but in some way or 
other room was made for us, 

If you have never been to an old-fashioned French au- 
berge, let me tell you that one of its leading features is that 
the kitchen is a member of the family. It is not stuck off 
somewhere way out of sight as though it were not as honor- 
able as any other member of the family. At the “Clef d’ 
Or” the cuisine, with its row of shining brasses, comes first, 
and Madame Allilaire herself does the cooking, and carries 
the hot, savory dishes into the sa//e @ manger, while you 
are thinking, if you have just come and have had a long 
drive, what John Ridd in “ Lorna Doone” thought, that 
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“the very smell of that dinner is enough to make a man 
thank the Lord for the room there is inside of him.” 

Madame Allilaire stands with her arms on her hips and 
watches you while you eat. 

“Tt is good ?” she says, and she nods and smiles approv- 
ingly when you answer : 

“ T should think it was good, Madame Alllilaire.” After 
dinner, and after you have had your coffee outside at 
a little table under the trees, she gives you a tall candle 
in a brass candlestick, and you pick your way delicately 
across the little courtyard and up the outside stairway 
buried in vines, and along the wooden balcony to fyour 
room. 

If you are not too sleepy, perhaps you stop to reflect 
upon how thoroughly Barbizon has become permeated with 
artistic influences. The sa//e a manger, like all the sadles a 
mangers in Barbizon, looked like an artist’s studio, and 
your own room, though bare and exquisitely neat, is fin- 
ished in soft neutral tints, quite unlike the banality of an 
ordinary hotel. 

After the candle is extinguished, the moonlight flickers 
down through the trellis outside your window, and an old 
white horse, whose bedroom is just opposite yours, on the 
ground floor, sticks his head out and looks around confi- 
dently; and then you go to sleep and sleep the sleep of 
the just till the cock wakes you with his crowing. 


There is not much to do in Barbizon, if one doesn’t. 


paint, but to explore the forest, study the peasants, and 
talk to old women about Millet and the other painters. 

I made up my mind to settle for myself the much mooted 
question of Millet’s poverty. It has been discussed at 
intervals, I know, ever since the “‘ Angelus ” came before the 
public, but I never could remember which way it was 
decided, and, at any rate, there’s nothing like original 
investigation on one’s own part. 

So, while Alice was off sketching, I went to see Madame 
Siron, the fatronne of the “ Hotel des Artistes,” who could 
tell me all about the Millet, they said, at the ‘‘ Clef d’Or.” 
She was a little woman, with a shrewd, smiling, intelligent 
face, and that simplicity of manner that makes the French 
peasant the perfection of good breeding, and she was very 
glad to chatter on about old Barbizon days. 

‘“‘ Yes, Mademoiselle, I’ve always known the Millets well. 
They came herein ’48. Mme. Millet used to come every 
day, whenther children were little, to get milk of my mother. 
They were great friends. Were the Millets poor? J/ais 
non, Mademoiselle. I’ve often been asked that, and I 
always say no. Dame/ when a man has a wife and four- 
teen children—nine of them were living when he died— 
and nothing to support them with but what he can do with 
his right hand, life isn’t easy, vous comprenez. ’48 was a 
bad time for art. I don’t say he hadn’t a hard time at 
first, but it was this way. Millet lived in Monsieur Sen- 
sier’s house, and to pay his rent he used to give Monsieur 
Sensier a picture. Whenever he wanted money he would 
write up to M. Sensier and say, ‘I’m in a strait. Can't 
you buy one of my sketches?’ So M. Sensier made a 
fortune out of Millet’s sketches. Then he wanted to make 
people think he’d done a great deal for Millet, and he 
made out that Millet was very poor and would have been 
in want if it hadn’t been for him. As for being behind 
with a payment—none of the Millets ever were that. They 
are charming people. 

‘ Millet left his family 200,000 francs, and when he was 
buried, Mademoiselle, he left in his will that he would have 
only a third-class funeral, and just the Barbizon peasants 
—the gens du pays—to carry his coffin. Yes, that’s his old 
house, Mademoiselle, just down the street. But his wife 
has sold it and lives opposite.” 

Strolling about the Barbizon street a little later, whom 
should I come upon at the gateway of Millet’s old house 
but Alice, standing talking with a quiet-looking, elderly 
Frenchwoman, with a strong, frank, sympathetic face. 

‘“‘ My dear, I’ve been watching for you,” Alice said as I 
came up. “ Madame Millet is going to show us the spot 
from which her husband made his studies for the 
‘ Angelus.’ 

How did that piece of good fortune come to Alice? 
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How does everything come to Alice! She has only to sit 
on Emerson’s rock in the middle of the sea to have all her 
desires come floating past. 

Mme. Millet led the way, and we followed into the 
garden you see in the picture—the garden which furnished 
the details for so many of Millet’s studies—and then 
beyond, to a wall from which several stones had been 
removed, making a primitive seat with a view over the 
country almost level with the soil. 

“This was my husband’s observatory,” shesaid. “ Here 
he used to spend hours and hours studying the fields and 
the peasants at work. But I was always his model,” she 
added, laughingly. ‘I was too jealous to let any woman 
sit for him but myself.” 

Many characteristic bits about the painter we brought 
away from that half-hour in his old garden, but the details 
of his life are too well known to linger over them here. 
Perhaps it is not generally known, however, that Millet 
began by painting the nude. “It sold, you know,” said 
Madame Millet, “ and at first my husband thought of it 
only as something that brought in money easily for his 
family. But one day he stopped to look in at a picture- 
dealer’s window where some of his own work was displayed, 
and heard a voice behind him saying, ‘ That’s by Millet, 
that painter who always does nudities.’ The words 
seemed to him to have a slurin them. Hecould not bear 
a suspicion, and from that day till the day he died he 
never painted the nude again.” 

Madame Millet picked us each a rose as we left, and 
we came away under the charm of her simple, straight- 
forward nature, with that vein of brave “ light-heartedness ” 
underlying it that is said to be one of the best of the 
French qualities. The French never forget to be light- 
hearted and gay. At heart they are all don enfant, and 
especially the peasantry. 

Two out of the three evenings we spent in Barbizon we 
wandered into the “theater,” one of those little open-air 
entertainments that have not yet lost their “ forain” char- 
acter in France, and are largely patronized by the gens du 
pays. We always found all the village there, at least all of 
it that could be spared at once. If we saw le pére Lalot 
we knew that la mére Lalot was at home minding the-.shop, 
and that whichever one of them had come had brought the 
children. The price of an “ orchestra chair ” in this thea- 
ter was three sous, and they were filled by the well-to-do 
peasants, the women in their coiffes or with three-cornered 
shawls pinned over their heads, while the more econom- 
ical part of the community stood in Rembrandtish groups 
under the flaring torchlights at the back. 

The entertainment consisted of the “ Family du Lac” in 
their varied répertoire of songs and recitations, ending 
always with an absurd little farce, and one could not but be 
impressed with the conviction of the people. The most 
perfect understanding seemed to prevail between them and 
the performers. They sympathized with all their humble 
makeshifts and transparent illusions. ‘‘ Look out for the 
baby, she’s in a draught,” some one would call out in the 
midst of the farce to the baby’s mother, who, as the heroine 
of the play, might perhaps have been excused for te mpo- 
rarily forgetting her offspring’s welfare. 

Actors and audience alike would come down from 
the thrilling heights to which the drama had lifted them 
long enough to dispose of the baby, and then the per- 
formance would go on as though there had been no inter- 
ruption. 

Everybody seemed to show alike that capacity for sim- 
ple enjoyment and the rire au bon ceur that are leading 
French characteristics. One searches in vain in Millet’s 
eighty canvases for any expression of that side of peasant 
nature. In his revolt against the artificiality of the eight- 
eenth century, the sucrés shepherdesses of Watteau and 
Boucher, or even the sentimentalism of Jules Breton and 
more modern painters, he perhaps veered too far to 
another extreme in his plea for truth in nature. Asceticism 
is perhaps as far from the truth as idealism. 

“ But we must not let our nineteenth-century spirit 0 
skepticism creep into everything,” Alice said, as we drove 
away from the “Clef d’Or.” “Let us be thankful for the 
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‘Angelus,’ and wait for some one else to come along to give 
us that happy-looking peasant Madonna standing in the 
doorway with her child.” 


The Spectator 


The Spectator numbers among his friends not a few old gen- 
tlemen of “ the reminiscent variety "—and what a pleasure it is 
at times to listen to their charming talk of the days gone by, 
especially if that talk touch on celebrities! In common with a 
great many others, the Spectator has a weakness for personal 
gossip about famous people, and does not at all accept the 
sweeping doctrine of disenchantment as the price of close 
acquaintance. At any rate, the Spectator’s friends seem as a 
rule to remember only what is pleasant to recall of departed 
worthies. If there were other things to remember, kindly Time 
has apparently obliterated them. 


Among the Spectator’s friends is a Scotchman who came to 
this country young, prospered here, married here, but has often 
visited the old country—making in all nearly a hundred voyages. 
One of these voyages was made in 1851, with his young wife. 
That was the year of the great “ World’s Fair,” when the 
“ Crystal Palace” dazzled the eyes of the visitors, whose won- 
derful tales spread the marvel far and wide. When the Spec- 
tator’s friend reached London, all of the talk was of the coming 
opening of the “ Crystal Palace.” The royalties were to be there 
in great force, to say nothing of mere celebrities. The gentle- 
man himself had seen all this sort of thing before, including the 
royalties. But his young wife had not, and a great spectacle it 
would be to her American eyes. The price was rather steep. 
Only those were admitted who held season tickets, and season 
tickets cost something like {50. It seemed a big price to pay 
for a single sight of even so unusual a show, but the Spectator’s 
friend was determined that his wife should not lose the chance 
—it might never come to her again. So he bought a ticket and 
sent her on opening day to the “ Crystal Palace” with some 
English friends. Great was the crowd, and the young American 
woman was a person of unlucky shortness of stature. Tiptoe 
her best, she could not see a thing over the mass of heads all 
turned in one direction. The procession of royalties swept in, 
but it was not for her. Bitter tears of disappointment filled her 
eyes that, after so much cost and trouble, she was to be com- 
pletely balked. 


A big Englishman stood near her, with the kindliest of eyes. 
They saw it all at aglance. “ Permit me, madam,” the Eng- 
lishman said, and with his strong hands he encircled her waist, 
and lifted her up above the heads of everybody, as easily as if 
she had been a little girl. He held her there quite atime, his arms 
not seeming to know a tired feeling, telling her who everybody 
was, royalties and celebrities alike. When he at last put her 
down, she had had a much better view than three-fourths of the 
tall people who were present. In reply to her thanks he simply 
said, “It is always a special pleasure to do a favor for an 
American.” She was sure he was himself distinguished, but 
the friends who were with her did not know him. She described 
him to all the English people whom she met, but could get no 
clue to his identity. So she came back to America ignorant 
who the kind-hearted Englishman was. 


Some years after, in Brooklyn, she went with her husband to 
Plymouth Church to hear a lecture by a celebrated Englishman. 
The moment he appeared upon the stage she turned to her hus- 
band and exclaimed: “ That's he! that’s my ‘ Crystal Palace’ 
Englishman !” It was Thackeray. After the lecture the hus- 
band and wife had the pleasure of meeting him, again acknowl- 
edging their obligations, and entertaining him at their own home. 
Somehow the incident struck the Spectator as just the sort of 
unique kindliness one would expect from Thackeray. It has in 
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a way justified him in the feeling that you can tell something 
about another from his books. 


Another reminiscent friend of the Spectator’s is a resident of a- 
New England city who, in the days when the lyceum was in its- 
glory and every such city had its winter “lecture course” as un-- 
failingly as it did its church services on Sunday, took delight ins 
entertaining at his hospitable home the various celebrities who 
came there. This gentleman is wont to attribute a certain lack 
of popular sympathy in many modern New England cities with 
the day’s movements in thought and art and literature largely 
to the decline of the “ lecture course,” or at least to its modifica- 
tion, so far as it has been revived and readapted by the “ pro- 
fessor with the stereopticon,” as he puts it slightingly. In this 
gentleman’s opinion there was something in bringing popular 
audiences into personal contact with men of genuine intellectual 
greatness which aroused an interest in what we call culture that 
nothing else, from high-class magazine to better-class news- 
paper, can equal as a stimulus. “It was not what Emerson 
said, or what he lectured about,” the Spectator’s friend says, 
“which enabled him to talk to such purpose onthe platform. It 
was simply the fact that the people heard Emerson which set 
them to thinking. It raised their intellectual standards. It 
broadened their horizon.” 


But this is wandering far afield from the particular reminis- 
cence the Spectator started out to tell, which reminiscence con- 
cerns Wendell Phillips, whom the gentleman in question 
delighted to entertain above all others. The lecture the even- 
ing before had touched on the problem of the negro in the 
South, and the changes, social as well as civic, which abolition 
was sure to accomplish in time. Naturally, at breakfast the 
co nversation turned on color prejudice, including that popular 
“ chestnut ” before the day of “ chestnuts ”——-“ Would you have 
your daughter marry ‘a nigger’?” Mr. Phillips had talked in 
hot words of burning scorn—words such as ever fell from his 
lips alone—of race snobbishness, and had alluded to his own 
pleasant experiences as a guest in the homes of cultivated 
colored people. “But, Mr. Phillips,” his host broke in, “ did 
you never have any feeling of race humiliation (of course unjusti- 
fiable, but, it seems to me, inborn in the white) in thus meeting 
colored friends at close quarters on equal terms—in being put 
under obligation to them as their guest?” Mr. Phillips paused 
a moment, and every one at the table expected an outburst. 
But it did not come. Instead Mr. Phillips replied very quietly: 
“Yes, I do remember experiencing on one occasion what you. 
call ‘ race humiliation.’ It was when I wasa guest in the family 
of Mr. X , a cultivated and wealthy colored gentleman of 
Washington. I was the only white gentleman who sat at the 
table, but was not the only one in the room, for the three or 
four servants who waited on us were all ‘whites.’ I did seem 


to myself, if not humiliated, at least a little out of place, or per-- 


haps unnecessarily distinguished.” 


Another anecdote the gentleman in question is fond of telling: 
of Phillips is of a lecture on abolition, which a party of roughs- 
had determined to break up. At the very beginning, before a. 
half-dozen words had been spoken, hoots and hisses drowned: 
his voice. Phillips said not a syllable in protest. He drew. 
himself up to his full height, and, fastening his blazing eyes on- 
one little group of toughs after another, slowly swept the 
galleries where they were massed, with his raised hand and 
finger of scorn, allowing it to pause for a moment’s scathing, 
blistering touch on each in turn. It seemed to those present 
like actual physical contact. A dead hush fell upon the audience, 
which was broken only when Phillips resumed his lecture. He 
was not interrupted again. 
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The Home 
What Women Have Done for the Fair 


By Mary E. Trautmann 


After Chicago had won the Fair, Congress passed an 
act creating a Commission consisting of two Commission- 
ers] from each State and Territory of the United States 
and from the District of Columbia, and eight. Commis- 
sioners-at-large. At their first meeting, held in Chicago in 
1890, one of the Commissioners offered a resolution pro- 
posing the creation of a Woman’s Board. The proposer of 
the resolution convinced the members of the wisdom of his 
proposition, and the result was the acceptance of the 
motion, and the creation of a Woman’s Board by an Act 
of Congress, with the same number from each State and 
Territory, and eight Commissioners-at-large. 

This Woman’s Board held its first meeting in Chicago 
in November, 1890. The question, ‘‘ What could woman 
do for the Fair?’”’ was not easily solved, the ladies all being 
strangers to each other, without a fixed idea or formula to 
present. Atthe close of that meeting each woman returned 
to her home with the firm resolve to prove that Congress 
had not made a mistake in giving women a National recog- 
nition. The second meeting was held in September, 1891, 
and the reports given of the progress made far exceeded 
the most sanguine expectations. The remarkable energy 
and rare executive ability of the President, Mrs. Bertha 
Honoré Palmer, had been an incentive to every member 
of the Board. She had been abroad during the summer 
for recreation ; but in place of the required rest her time 
had been spent in awakening an interest in the Fair 
among foreign women. In London she had met the Prin- 
_ cess Christian, Lady Salisbury, the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, Lady Aberdeen, who is so deeply interested in the 
peasants of Donegal and other counties in Ireland, Lady 
Wolverton, who is at the head of the Needlework Guild, 
one of the most powerful women’s organizations in England, 
and other women of influence and authority; in Vienna, 
the Baroness Metternich, the Archduchess Marie Teresa, 
the Duchess of Cumberland, and the Baroness Langenau ; 
in Paris, Mme. Carnot, Mme. Jules Siegfried, Mme. de 
Moiser, Mme. Bogelot, Mme. Juves Guyot, Mme. Julia 
Martin, Mme. Ribot, and many others. All of these ladies 
listened with interest and expressed their willingness to 
aid the Fair, and in many instances agreed to form the 
committees to arrange for the various lines of exhibits of 
woman’s work. 

At the first meeting of the Board it had been decided 
to have a Woman’s Building, and, through the efforts of the 
President, the local directory of Chicago appropriated 
$200,000 for the building, giving the exclusive control to 
the Board of Lady Managers. The National Board of 
Reference and Control also passed a resolution granting 
the Woman’s Board the power to appoint one-half of the 
members of all committees authorized to award prizes for 
exhibits which may be produced in whole or in part by 
female labor, While this resolution was subsequently 
altered, its final form was none the less liberal. The power 
granted to the Woman’s Board had been wielded wisely, 
and a great step forward had been the result. 

A circular was issued calling upon the women architects 
of the country to compete for the plan of the Woman’s 
Building. The successful competitor was Miss Sophia 
Hayden, a graduate of the Boston Institute of Technology. 
The fact that she was the first woman intrusted with so 
important a commission in architecture marks an era in 
woman’s progress. 

In many of the States the Legislatures have not made 
appropriations for the Fair, and in several of those States 
the women, with true patriotic spirit, are raising the money 
by subscription to erect their State buildings. The women 
of North Carolina have raised by subscription $10,000, 
The women of Virginia have undertaken to raise $16,000, 
by selling certificates of membership in the Mount Vernon 
Association at $1 each. The Virginia building will be a 
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full size reproduction of Washington’s home at Mount 
Vernon. The women of Louisiana are preparing, among 
other exhibits, a Creole kitchen, and will also show life on 
the plantation. The women of La Salle County, IIl., are 
raising money to pay the expenses of some six or seven hun- 
dred young girls during a visit to the Fair, recognizing its 
educational value. The women of Illinois, among their 
exhibits, are planning to conduct a model pharmacy. The 
women all over the country are doing wonderful work for 
the Fair in all branches. The women of the New York 
State Board have contributed $5,000 to furnish the library in 
the Women’s Building, which will be decorated by women 
and will be divided into sections, each section reserved for 
different States, to be filled with the works of authors 
of the past and present. Opening into the library are 
two small rooms in which the wonderful statistical record 
of woman’s work is to be placed. The decoration of 
this room, as well as the entire building, will be under 
the supervision of Mrs. Candace Wheeler, of New 
York. New York will also have charge of the Cooking- 
School exhibit, which will be in the Woman’s Building, 
under the supervision of Miss Juliet Corson, who will 
give lectures in cooking during the progress of the Fair. 
The Kitchen Garden exhibit will be in the Woman’s 
Building, and under the supervision of Miss Emily Hun- 
tington, the founder and the present head of the Wilson 
Industrial School of New York City. The women of the 
New York State Board are securing the statistics of all the 
manufactures and industries in which women are engaged. 
Women from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Northern 
Lakes to the tropic section, are endeavoring to make 
known at this great Fair what the hands, hearts, and brains 
of American women are doing for America—at home, in 
the college, in the factory, in the office, in the hospital, in 
the cooking of food, in the training of children, in the 
pantry and the dairy, in needlework, in poultry and stock 
raising, in fish and bee culture; in farming, fruit-growing, 
and floriculture ; in photography, telegraphy, drawing, paint- 
ing, and designing; in taxidermy, in wood and ivory carv- 
ing, in sculpture and metal-work; in trade, in medicine, 
in law, in theology, in journalism, in invention, in archi- 
tecture, in musical and dramatic art; in the management 
of organizations and institutions, industrial and benevolent, 
and in every avenue where women find employment. 

The women of Chicago have formed what is called a 
Dormitory Association, for the benefit of the great army 
of women who will visit Chicago during the Fair, especially 
those known as industrial women, wage-earners and work- 
ing-girls. The object of this Association is to provide 
good, clean, safe lodgings at the lowest possible rate. 
They have formed a stock company, and issue stock at ten 
dollars a share. ‘The shares will be taken at any of the 
dormitories of the Association (as there will be more than 
one building) in payment for lodging bills. The shares 
will be transferable, and if the face value is not used by 
the holder during her stay it may be made over to another, 
who can use the balance. After the ten dollars has been 
used the share still stands on the books credited to the 
holder, and she will be entitled to her fro rata share of the 
profits if a surplus remains after the enterprise is closed. 
The rate will not exceed forty cents a day to stockholders, 
and, if the Association finds it can safely do so, the rate may 
be put at thitty-five cents. The dormitories will be pre- 
sided over by refined, motherly women, who will have a 
watchful care over unprotected girls who may come singly 
or in groups. The dormitories will not have an insti- 
tutional air, but will be comfortable lodging-rooms, some 
of them accommodating two persons and others four, as 
they may be desired. This, beyond question, will be one 
of the greatest advantages to women traveling alone. 

The care of children devolving largely upon the mothers 
and women of the country, the idea was suggested to have 
a Children’s Home. No funds having been appropriated for 
this purpose, the Board of Lady Managers felt it necessary 
to take up the work of building and equipping a beautiful 
structure which shall be devoted entirely to children and 
their interests. The Board secured a desirable location 


adjoining the Woman’s Building on which to build the 
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Children’s Home, but only on the condition that the nec- 
essary funds for erecting it be provided for within a certain 
time. Mrs. Palmer issued a circular asking a fro rasa 
appropriation from each State, and her request has been 
cheerfully met by most of the States, the Woman’s Board 
of New York having appropriated $2,000. In the Chil- 
dren’s Home will be presented the best thought on sanita- 
tion, diet, education, and amusements for children. A series 
of manikins will be so dressed as to represent the manner 
of clothing infants in the different: countries of the world, 
and a demonstration will be made of the most healthful, 
comfortable, and rational system of dressing and caring 
for children according to modern and scientific theories, 
while their sleeping accommodations and everything touch- 
ing their-physical interests will be discussed. Lectures will 
also be given upon the development of the child’s mental 
and moral nature by improved methods of home training. 
In many cases it is impossible for mothers to visit the Fair 
without their children, while the care is so great that they 
would often be deprived of the pleasure. In this home a 
mother can leave her children under the care of faithful and 
efficient women, where they will be amused with all sorts 
of toys suitable to child life, while she with comfort can 
enjoy all the beauties of the Fair. The building will also 
be furnished with a library and reading-room, where will 
also be found all the children’s periodicals, as well as the 
best books written for them, with portraits of their authors. 
Money is needed to accomplish all this. 

The colored women of our country have been very active 
in showing the development of their race for the past 
twenty-five years. They desired a special exhibit, but the 
women of the Board did not deem it wise to have a color 
line drawn, and invited them to take part in every exhibit 
for women. Miss Imogene Howard, the colored member 
of the Woman’s Board of the State of New York, reports 
most excellent work in every line of exhibits. 

The Indian women have been carefully considered by 
the Woman’s Board, and they have received encourage- 
ment from many tribes. A Sioux squaw, living near San 
Diego, Cal., will exhibit, in the Woman’s Building, a dress 
of deerskins, richly embroidered with sixteen pounds of 
beads. She worked for two years in making the garment. 
From the San Diegan mission will be exhibited a valuable 
collection of fine needlework by Indian girls. The Fair 
will bring these women into civilized life, and when they 
return to their tribes the woman’s influence will be used in 
the civilization of the men. 

In the Woman’s Building there will be a Gallery of 
Honor, in which women’s work of rare excellence will be 
exhibited, and many applications have been sent in for 
space in this gallery. The Board of Lady Managers 
desire that woman shall receive the fullest credit for her 
labor, and decided that her work, either in the main or 
competitive building, should stand side by side with men’s, 
and award given according to tlt merit of the article, 
regardless of sex. This decision has met with universal 
satisfaction. 

The following applications received at the Woman’s 
Building for space will show the multiplicity and variety 
of organizations for women throughout the civilized 
world : The Woman’s Baking Powder Company, National 
Ceramic Association, National Woman’s Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Young Women’s Christian Associations, National 
College Alumnz Association, Ramona Association of New 
Mexico, National Association of Workingwomen, Kansas 
Editors’ Association, Woman’s Relief Corps, Pennsylvania 
Exchange for Woman’s Work, Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Unions of America and Great Britain, the Salvation 
Army, Woman’s Non-Partisan National Christian Tem- 
perance Union, Woman’s Medical College of Philadelphia, 
Daughters of the Revolution, Daughters of 1812, Red 
Cross Association of Prussia and Bohemia, Irish Cottage 
Industries, various Musical Associations of Germany and 
Austria, numerous Kitchen Gardens and Créche Associa- 
tions, Associations of Woman Dentists, Queen Isabella 
Association, Ladies of Los Angeles, California Cham- 
ber of Commerce, National Press Association, Illinois 
Woman’s Press League, Society for the Promotion of 
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Physical Culture, Model Hospital and Training-School 
from New York State, Art Societies and Women’s Exchanges 
from nearly every city in the Union. 


What the Fair Has Done for Women 


Not the least of the advantages which this country will 
receive from the Columbian Fair are the social ones gained 
by the meeting together of representative women from each 
State on the National Board. The East and West cease to be 
merely points of the compass when the intelligent women 
from these sections meet to consider how they can best 
advance the interests of the States they represent and 
the interests of women at the coming exhibition, that the 
country may be placed in its true light before the world. 
The women of each State Committee are forced to become 
students of social economics, and through them the coun- 
try at large must gain in intelligence. 

When the State Committees meet, the members are 
practically strangers, but very soon a common interest 
makes them one. They are forced to communicate with 
the Committees of other States to find out what is being 
done, that each particular State may not be the dupli- 
cate in its exhibit of another, and each Committee is sur- 
prised to find how far some other State excels its own in 
some particular line. The first discovery is of how much 
ability women have, and, alas! how little particular knowl- 
edge—how little they know of the resources of their own 
State; how much has been done in certain industrial and 
educational lines of which they had no knowledge; above 
all, how much women have done that cannot be exhibited 
that counts in the development of the country. A body of 
women deeply interested in hospital work, believing that 
their State far surpasses any other State in the Union in 
that particular line, are surprised to find that they are far 
outstripped by a State in the far West, the women of 
which have raised a large amount of money to show 
their advance in this one particular field. Another State 
feels that it has made tremendous strides in the kinder- 
garten work, and so the women attend their State Committee 
meeting fully determined that this particular line of work 
shall find space for exhibit, only to find, on consultation 
and correspondence with other State Committees, that 
another State introduced the kindergarten into its public 
schools long before, and that the women of that State are 
so certain that they have made the most progress in this 
line that they have secured large sums of money to make 
a special kindergarten exhibit. And so the story goes 
on. States that have made special strides in some special 
work find now by measurement that they have been far 
surpassed in that very direction by some other States. 

The Fair cannot fail to develop patriotism among women ; 
it cannot fail to increase their respect for woman’s effort, as 
well as for the results accomplished by her effort. When 
we stop to consider that much of the Fair will be the 
result of woman’s work—much of the educational, much 
of the hospital, a fair share of the art, at least a fraction of 
the literature, that one building is the creation of woman’s 
brain entirely, that much of the decoration in other build- 


ings is the expression of her imagination, and that every: 


State building will be largely representative of her enthusi- 
asm and State pride—we get a more comprehensive idea 
of the diversity of her talent and training. 

The women from the East will gain a new respect for the 
women of the West when the works of each are placed side 
by side. A little close study of the exhibit of each section will 
prove the unlimited adaptability of women’s minds. The 
fruit-grower of California will not blush when she compares 
the result of her effort placed on exhibition with that of 
the architect from Boston. The literary woman of New 
York will not feel herself any greater than the woman of 
the South who places on inspection the result of her labor, 
though it be that of the hands only. It must be that this 
bringing together of the work of each State will leave the 
women who see it broader-minded as well as better edu- 
cated. They will grasp for the first time the idea just what 
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it isto be-a citizen of the United States—not merely a resi- 
dent in a certain city, village, or town. And it must be 
that the world at large will have a better comprehension of 
woman’s business and administrative abilities as the result 
of her work in this Fair. 

Certainly every woman must have a new respect for 
herself when she considers the wonderful work accomplished 
by Mrs. Palmer, of Chicago, the head of the Woman’s 
World’s Fair Committee ; and women whose names do not 
occupy her prominent position have shown as great and 
striking ability in administering work placed in their hands. 
The suggestiveness of women’s minds has never been so 
fully measured as by this opportunity. 

A group of women entirely unknown are called together 
as a State Committee for the first time, every woman 
doubtless attending the meeting with feelings of great self- 
distrust and with mind largely ina state of chaos. They 
have not studied the resources of their own State; they 
have not measured the capacity of its women; but they 
get together, measure each other; one makes a suggestion, 
timidly, doubting its value, to find that itis valuable. This 
gives confidence, the mind enlarges, and this group of 
women separate, after two hours, with a new realization of 
power in themselves and a new respect for the abilities of 
others. No sooner are they known to be clothed with 
authority than other women flood them with suggestions, 
bring to their knowledge facts of which they knew nothing, 
introduce them to industries of which they had not the 
slightest intelligence. Suddenly, itis not “ What shall we 
exhibit ?” but ‘“* Where shall we stop?” And yet their best 
is stopped in some direction by the best from some other 
State. 

Women have done much for the Fair, but the Fair has 
done just as much for women. It has enlarged their 
opportunities, forced them to study, increased their knowl- 
edge of the geography of their country, of the art of their 
country, of its literature, of its philanthropy, of, its progress 
in education and in industries. The Columbian Fair will 
leave the country a more united country. It will be the 
common center of a divided whole. It will spur to activ- 
ity as well as increased knowledge. It will prove what 
can be done by united effort and intelligence in any field. 
The children of all future generations will benefit by the 
Columbian Fair, and future voters will cast a ballot with 
larger intelligence because of it. Not the least of its 
benefits will be the bringing together of the representative 
women of every nation, and there must follow a larger 
comprehension of the place of women in the world as a 
result. It proves, as no other occasion has proved, the 
ability of women. Those who have claimed that she has 
been deprived of opportunities to prove her ability cannot 
claim it longer, for the States and the Nation have given 
women the largest opportunity, and nobly has she proved 
that she could use it. It must be that the work done by 
woman at the Columbian Fair will give her a place in the 
business world that she never held before ; women have 
shown administrative ability of the highest order, and they 
have proved that financial problems are not beyond the 
range of their comprehension. Every opportunity offered, 
whether to an individual, a sex, or a nation, isa test. If 
used to its greatest limit, a step, a stride forward, is made. 
Woman’s test in this century has been the Fair. She has 
proved her place by the way she has mastered the problems 


presented. 


The American Patriotic League 


To interest and instruct young people in regard to the 
rights, duties, and obligations of American citizens is the 
chief aim of the “American Patriotic League,” recently 
organized and chartered under Federal law. The charac- 
-er of the League is manifest in its Council, constituted by 
Edward Everett Hale, John Jay, Dorman B. Eaton, and 
James A. Beaver. It is non-sectarian, non-partisan, per- 
manent in character, and National in scope. Its method 
is educational. It has arranged a three years’ course of 
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readings covering the field of political science. The 
various topics and sub-topics are to be presented in a series 
of leaflets, written in a popular style, and suited to young 
people of twelve years and upwards. These are to appear 
weekly during thirty-six weeks of each year. They are 
to be issued under the supervision of an Educational Com- 
mittee of eminent writers, and will be styled “ Letters to 
Young Americans.” It is believed that many newspapers 
will give these “‘ Letters ” a regular place in their columns. 
They will be supplemented by a series of popular readings 
in American history illustrative of the principles set forth. 
Reference lists, collateral readings, and lesson-papers for 
advanced study will be supplied to those who desire 
them. It is thought that circles for study will be formed 
on the Chautauqua plan. For those who are sufficiently 
interested, examinations will be conductéd by correspond. 
ence, and diplomas for proficiency granted. The scheme 
of which the above is a condensed statement seems to 
have been carefully digested, and worthy of the hearty 
encouragement it has received from many of our best cit- 
izens. It is designed to commence at the time of the 
Columbian Exposition this month. The central office of 
the League is at 45 Broadway, New York. 


The President of the Ladies’ Board 


There is one woman whom Americans of all future time 
will honor, and that is Mrs. Bertha M. Honoré Palmer, the 
President of the Board of Lady Managers, World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition. | 
With every tempta- 
tion to live a life of 
leisure, of study, and 
that of a leader of 
society, Mrs. Palmer 
surrendered all these 
things to take a po- 
sition that had no 
precedent asa guide; 
a position that re- 
quired wonderful 
tact, a large knowl- 
edge of men and af- 
fairs, more than a 
smattering of knowl- 
edge of the indus- 
tries as well as the 
arts; and she has 
met all the require- 
ments. Nature has 
been lavish of her 
endowments of Mrs. 
Palmer. She is a 
beautiful as well as a graceful woman. She speaks several 
languages fluently, and to this much of her success in 
interesting foreigners is to be attributed. 

Every woman associated with her is her warm admirer ; 
speaking of Mrs. Palmer recently, a lady said : “ Her strong 
point is her consideration for others. She is purposely 
considerate of the feelings of others.” 

Her business ability is of a high order, as is shown by 
the wonderful organization of the National and State boards 
composed of women. Every woman in the country is 
her debtor, for she has, through wise leadership, made it 
possible for women’s work in connection with the Fair 
to be a success, and has by her wise foresight insisted 
that women’s work should have a fair field and no favor— 
the kindest thing that can be done for women. She has 
filled her position, not asking any leniency because she was 
woman, yet with all womanly dignity. Her zeal has never 
relaxed. She has from the beginning been the inspirer, 
the projector, of much of the entire scheme of woman’s 
work and woman’s place in connection with the Fair. Mrs. 
Palmer has worked as ardently to carry out an idea that 
did not originate with herself as she did for her own 
ideas, and she has inspired others to work for its success, 
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thus revealing that rare quality so essential to great 
success, impersonality. 


The Naming of America 


By E. S. Nadal 


One of the most interesting portions of Mr. John Fiske’s 
fascinating book “‘The Discovery of America” is that 
which gives an account of the manner in which this conti- 
nent was named. To state this matter roughly and briefly, 
when Vespucius sailed along the eastern coast of South 
America in 1501, he thought he had discovered an island 
lying to the southeast of Asia. In 1504 he published an 
account of this voyage, which greatly interested Europe. 
Europe still had no other notion than that the region dis- 
covered by Columbus was the east of Asia. This great 
island discovered by Vespucius must therefore lie to the 
southeast of Asia. Here indeed was a “new world” of 
which the ancients knew nothing. This “new world” 
could not be a part of the Asiatic mainland, because 
explorers like Marco Polo had taught the world that Asia 
did not extend in that direction. The name America was 
very properly given to this island which Americus Vespu- 
cius had discovered. But by slow degrees it was found 
out that the eastern coast of South America, which Vespu- 
cius had sailed along so great a distance, was not that of 
an island. As the South American continent began to 
define itself in men’s minds, the name of Vespucius’s sup- 
posed island spread over thewhole southern continent. 
When still later it was discovered that a vast ocean inter- 
vened between this entire region and Asia, the name 
spread northward over the whole American continent. 

It was thus that the continent which, perhaps, should 
have borne the name of Columbus, came to bear that of 
Americus Vespucius. Mr. Fiske shows very clearly that 
Americus himself was not in the least to blame for- this re- 
sult. And yet for centuries Vespucius has been believed to 
have been an artful man, who contrived by fraud to give his 
name to the continent discovered by Columbus. The man- 
ner in which this misconception arose was as follows: In 
1504 Vespucius wrote to his school friend Piero Solderini, 
giving an account of his four voyages. The first of these 
voyages he made in 1497, to what is believed to have been 
Honduras and the eastern coast of Mexico. His second 
voyage was made in 1499; this was to the northern coast 
of South America, known as the Pearl Coast. Columbus 
had visited this coast (the Pearl Coast) in the preceding 
year, 1498, which was the first discovery of the American 
mainland. Now, the impression which has existed for 
ages that Vespucius had endeavored to supplant Colum- 
bus in the discovery of America was the result of a con- 
fusion of these two voyages of Vespucius. It has been 
supposed that he claimed to have visited that country in 
1497 which he did visit in 1499. This far-reaching mis- 
conception was due to a very trifling cause—to a mistransla- 
tion of a geographical name in a Latin version of Vespucius’s 
letter to Solderini. Vespucius, in describing his first voy- 
age, that of 1497, mentioned a locality by the name Zariad. 
The Latin translator never had heard of Lariab, and did 
not know what to make of it, but he had heard of Parias, 
which is on the Pearl Coast, and he thought that Vespu- 
cius must have meant that. He accordingly substituted 
Parias for Lariab. This Latim version was the one 
which acquainted Europe with the letter in question, and 
it thus came to pass that it was believed that Vespucius 
professed to have visited the Pearl Coast in 1497. 

There was one circumstance which served to confirm 
this error of the Latin translator. Vespucius, in describ- 
ing his first voyage, mentioned seeing, just before arriving 
at Lariab, an Indian town built over the water. It con- 
sisted of forty-four large wooden houses, supported on 
huge tree-trunks and communicating by bridges, which 
could be drawn up in case of danger. Now, a collection 


of houses like this did exist on the northern coast of South 
America, which, indeed, bas given the name of Venezuela, 
or Little Venice, to a great stretch of country in that neigh- 
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borhood. It was natural to imagine that this was the 
town built over the water described by Vespucius. But 
this way of building towns for defensive reasons is a very 
common one, and there was, no doubt, such a town on the 
east coast of Mexico, near the Lariab of Vespucius’s letter. 
It so happens that Vespucius gives very clearly the lati- 
tude and longitude of Lariab, which fix it on the east 
coast of Mexico. 

It may be further remarked that there is one considera- 
tion which shows clearly that Vespucius never claimed to 
have made a voyage to the Pearl Coast in 1497. In 1513 
Columbus’s son, Don Diego, brought suit in the fiscal court 
of Castile for his percentage of the revenues from the 
countries discovered by his father. In order to evade pay- 
ment, the King at this trial endeavored to pare down as 
much as possible the achievements and discoveries of 
Columbus. Nearly a hundred witnesses were examined 
under oath; among them Ojede, who was an enemy of 
Columbus, and who, if he had had any testimony to give 
in the King’s favor against Columbus, would have been 
glad to produce it. Ojeda had visited the Pearl Coast in 
1499, with Vespucius as pilot, and, if Vespucius had made 
any claim to have visited the Pearl Coast two years earlier, 
would have heard of it. Ojeda’s testimony at the trial was 
entirely in favor of Columbus’s claim to the discovery of 
the Pearl Coast, and so was the testimony of the other wit- 
nesses. This proves that Vespucius never made any claim 
to have visited the Pearl Coast in 1497 and to have thus 
antedated Columbus. 

This misconception about the claim of Vespucius was 
due, it has been said, to a mistake by a Latin translator 
of his letter to Solderini. The letter to Solderini was one 
of the two documents upon which our knowledge of the 
voyages of Vespucius rests. The other was his letter to 
Lorenzo de’ Medici. It was this letter and the voyage 
which it described, the third voyage of Vespucius (that along 
the east coast of South America), which ultimately resulted 
in giving the name of Vespucius to the American continent. 
Vespucius supposed that in this voyage he had discovered 
an island to the southeast of Asia. The ancients had 
possessed no notion of the existence of such a place, and 
he therefore spoke of it in his letter as “‘ a new world.” 
The Latin translator of this letter was struck with the 
expression, picked it out, and made a title of it. The letter 
was thus known as “ Novus Mundus,” and was under that 
title published as a small quarto of four leaves. The Latin 
translator of this letter, it may be remarked parenthetically, 
was a Dominican friar named Giovanni Giocondo. He 
was living in Paris when he made the translation, and was 
engaged in building the bridge of Notre Dame, which is 
still standing. The first suggestion that this Novus Mun- 
dus or “the new world” should be named after its dis- 
coverer, Vespucius, was made by a young man named 
Waldseemiiller, who was professor of geography at Saint 
Dié in Lorraine. Waldseemiiller wrote in a small pamphlet, 
which he printed in 1507, as follows: “ But now these 
parts have been more extensively explored, and another 
fourth part has been discovered by Americus Vespucius 
(as will appear in what follows). Wherefore I do not see 
what is rightly to hinder us from calling it Amerige or 
America, ¢. ¢., the land of Americus, after its discoverer, 
Americus, a man of sagacious mind, since both Europe 
and Asia have got their names from women.” 

Waldseemiiller proposed that the name America should 
be given to the vast southern region discovered by Ves- 
pucius and supposed to be an island, and which was 
known as “ Novus Mundus.” This region was very prop- 
erly thought a “new world.” The short voyage of Co- 
lumbus along the north coast of South America was in 
such proximity to what men might suppose to be the 
eastern coast of Asia that it was not necessary to account 
for this discovery as “ a new world,” nor was it necessary 
that it should have a name, since it was already known as 
Asia. But a new world must have a new name, and might 
well bear that of its discoverer. America, furthermore, was 
a euphonious name, and easily supplanted such names as 
the Land of Paroquets or the Land of the Holy Cross, by 
which Novus Mundus had been known. After South Amer- 
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ica had been circumnavigated, it was natural that the name 
should come to be applied to the whole South American 
continent. The application of the name Brazil, further- 
more, to the region discovered by Vespucius allowed the 
use of the term America -in a larger signification. The 
name Brazil, of course, came from the red dye-wood 
called “ brazil-wood,” which had for three centuries before 
Columbus been brought from the East; the Portuguese 
discovered this wood to exist in great abundance in the 
forests of the country discovered by Vespucius, and they 
called the country after it. It is easy to see how, as the 
entire American Continent defined itself before men’s 
eyes, the term America spread northward to cover the 
whole of it. The first person to print a map in which the 
name was given to the whole continent was Gerard Kauf- 
mann, better known by his Latinized name of Mercator, and 
chiefly famous for the method of map projection known by 
his name. In his map the letters AME are placed over 
North America, and the letters 
RICA over South America. This 
map was published in 1541. 


The Boy Columbus 


By Mary Willis 


ruddy-cheeked, light-haired 
boy, full of animation, enjoying 
above all things tales of adventure 
—such must the boy Columbus 
have been. We know so little of 
his boyhood that it is impossible 
to state exactly when or in what 
house of the city of Genoa he was 
born ; we do know he was born in 
that city, in the month of October, 
some time between 1446-1451. A 
tablet has been placed in the front 
of ahouse that belonged to the father 
of Columbus, and, as the property 
can be traced to the father’s pos- 
session at about this time, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the little 
baby, probably so much like other 
babies of his time as not to be 
remarkable to any one but his own 
mother, was born in this house. A 
few facts we do know: he was the 
eldest of five children, four boys 
and onegirl. The father of Colum- 
bus was a wool-carder, and poor, 
for when Columbus became a noted 
man he was sued for his father’s 
debts. The family left Genoa for 
a time, but returned, and it is quite 
reasonable to suppose that it was 
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turned its prow to pierce the unknown waters. How his 
heart must have beaten when he listened to the stories of 
that frozen Iceland where the sun so rarely shone and the 
nights were so long! Doubtless his blue eyes turned to 
that far-away north with longing to see the great frozen 
sea, the strange people in fur dress. And, again, how he 
must have shivered with dread as he listened to stories of 
the terrible people in Guinea, who ate the sailors captured 
on their shores ; and when he heard of the great tall trees, 
of the strange animals and gay birds, doubtless he resolved 
to be a sailor when he became a man. 

He probably began to think of earning money when 
quite young, for his family was poor. He is supposed to 


_ have worked at his father’s trade, but it could not have 


been for a long period, for there is every reason to suppose 
that he became a sailor when only fourteen. To bea 
sailor in that far-away time was a very different thing from 
being a sailor to-day. Then cities were nations. Genoa 
was a republic, and, like all small 
countries, was constantly threatened 
by the larger nations. Christian 
nations attacked and robbed each 
other’s vessels, so that a sailor was 
also a soldier, and not infrequently 
what was known later as a pirate. 
It is said that while still a boy Co- 
lumbus had charge of a galley and 
captured another laden with pre- 
cious goods. But there is so little 
authentic fact to base this story on 
that it is not worth considering. 
Certain it is, he was a sailor in the 
best sense of that time. He made 
notes, drew maps, studied all the 
geography of the time. He held 
to certain views about the shape of 
the earth that were not believed by 
older men, and men who had made 
many and longer voyages. 

His boyhood home brought him 
into close relations with the sea; 
all his tastes led him to study all 
the then known sciences; he was 
temperate, ate but little meat, and 
was cheerful and hopeful, else he 
never could have endured the re- 
buffs of the twenty long years in 
which he was trying to interest 
courts, kings, and queens in his 
effort to reach that land of wealth, 
India, by a western passage. We 
are told he studied Latin at nine; 
we do not know that this is true. 
We are told that he was a student 
at the University at Pavia, but there 
is much to disprove it. 

Certain things must betrue. He 
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the fact that his early boyhood was 
passed in this beautiful city, one 
of the greatest seaports of the 
world at that time, and then known 
as Genoa la Superba, that made Co- 
lumbus the brave, fearless adventurer he was. About its 
streets must have been seen constantly the sailors of that 
day, and probably then, as now, the man who had been in 
far-away ports, had seen storms at sea, had engaged in 
battles, must have been very attractive to this imaginative 
boy. About its docks the rich cargoes were always telling 
of wealth to be had for the seeker, the darer. Columbus 
must have listened intelligently, and doubtless he wearied 
the sailors by his questions. His keen powers of observa- 
tion always on the alert, and his ability to connect facts 
and draw conclusions, as well as his ability to use the 
knowledge obtained by others, made him the greatest navi- 
gator the world has ever known. Probably as a small 
boy he listened, one of a group about a sailor telling his 
adventures beyond the great Gibraltar in that western 
sea from which the fearful hurricanes blew when a vessel 


The Boy Columbus 


must have used all the opportunities 
for study that came to him ; he must 
have been earnest, observing, and 
tenacious ; and these qualities make 
success in every age. The little 
baby of the poor wool-carder ; the small boy, doubtless often 
called stupid because he was so often lost in thought, 
lived to move men and nations; to find a world that, on 
the four hundredth anniversary of that voyage begun for 
such a different purpose, decks its cities and dedicates a 
fair that the world may see what has grown from that 
meeting of a few Indians on the tiny island of San Salva- 
dor with the Spanish sailors and their Italian commander. 


At Cranford, New Jersey, there are two amateur tele- 
graph organizations which are about to consolidate. They 
will have twenty stations in a circuit of three miles and a 
half. The value of this amateur telegraph organization in a 
small village can be imagined when it is known that it con- 
tains a complete code of fire, burglar, and emergency signals. 
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Getting Ready for the Fair 


In Two Parts—I. 
By Mary Allaire 


They were a group of boys sitting under a tree that 
stood in one corner of their lawn-tennis grounds ; polo caps 
were pushed back, and the damp hair that appeared from 
under them gave evidence of the exercise that had engaged 
the attention of the boys for the afternoon. “Phew! I 
tell you it’s hot,” said Jack Turner, turning his polo cap 
into afan. “ Well,” after a pause, Charley Fletcher, whom 
the boys dubbed Philosopher, said, “ I don’t suppose there 
will be much lawn-tennis for us next summer.” All the 
boys started up quickly, and Jack said, “ Why not?” 

“Why, the Fair. I suppose we’ll all be in Chicago.” 

“That’s so,” said the others, with less enthusiasm than 
one would have expected from such bright American boys. 
They were silent a moment, and then Jack Turner said, in 
a half-shamefaced way : 

“ Do you know, fellows, I simply get dazed when I think 
of that Fair. I almost wish sometimes that I didn’t have 
to go to it.” 

“Why do you, then?” asked Reg White. 

“ Because father says it’s an education—that everybody 
ought to goto the Fair; so I suppose we’ll all have to go; 
but how much will we get out of it? When you think of 
it, you know the minute you see it you will not know where 
to begin or what to do.” | 

“ Won’t bother me much,” said Reg. “I shall go straight 
for the Fisheries Building.” ‘Oh, yes, that’s all right for 
you,” said Jack. ‘“ You’re a crank on fishing, but I don’t 
care anything about the Fisheries Building. In fact, I am 
rather puzzled to know whether there is anything I do care 
about specially. I am bound to go because everybody else 
goes.” 

The boys looked, after this remark, as though one of the 
worst heretics of the past had suddenly appeared before 
them. “I tell you that that Fair is just like some people’s 
going to Europe,” continued Jack. ‘“ Don’t you remember, 
when the Blanks went, and took their two cousins, how you 
laughed after they came home to hear them talk? Mrs. 
Blank, don’t you remember, would bring out her souvenir 
spoons and say, ‘ Let me see, where did I get this spoon ? 
Where was it, Nellie? Oh, yes, Nuremberg! That was 
where we saw that great picture, the—oh, yes, “ Descent from 
the Cross.”’ ‘No, ma, that was where they had storks.’ 
‘Now where did I get this? Oh, yes, I remember, in Lon- 
don. That was where we got our jackets. And this we 
got in Italy. That is where they have the docks.’ ‘Oh, 
no, ma, they don’t have the dikes in Italy. They are in 
Holland.’ ” 

By this time the boys were laughing heartily. “ Well, 
you may laugh, but that is just the way we shall come 
back from the Fair. We sha’n’t be able to tell where 
we bought things, and we won’t be able to tell an electrical 
machine from an elephant, or a polar bear from an altar- 
cloth, I tell you, it’s a big thing,” said Jack, “to see so 
many things together, and have to do it all in a little time, 
and then remember and be able to think intelligently of 
what you’ve seen,” and Jack rolled over on the grass in 
the most discouraged attitude. Suddenly the Philosopher 
said, “ Boys, what is the matter with us? Why don’t we 
get ready for that Fair?” 

“Get ready, how? I can pack a bag in five minutes,” 
said Jack, raising his head. 

“Well, the bag I want you to pack is the one you carry 
on top of your shoulders, and it will take you more than 
five minutes to pack that for the Fair, or five weeks, and if 
you want to do the thing well it will take five months with 
all the other work you have to do.” 

“T am listening,” said Jack. “What do you propose ?” 

“What do I propose? I propose, fellows, that we go 
to work and study for that Fair, so that when we go we 
will know something about it ; and I think it would be a good 
thing for us to learn now how to keep note-books, and we 
can do that as we study for the Fair. I am going to talk 


this thing over with my sister, and you fellows come around 
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to my house Saturday night, and we’ll make a beginning.” 

Saturday night the boys, increased in number by three 
pals to eight, met at the Philosopher’s. Here they found 
the library table covered with railroad time-tables hav- 
ing maps of the United States or sections of the United 
States, guide-books, a gazetteer, a pile of magazines, eight 
note-books and pencils, and the Philosopher with a most 
earnest expression. After the usual noisy greetings the 
boys hung their caps on the hat-rack in the hall, and sat 
down soberly about the table. The Philosopher announced, 
with great emphasis : 

“To begin with, boys, this is no club business. There 
are no officers, and no dues, and no obligation on any one 
to come unless he is interested enough to work and add to 
the general interest as well as the general knowledge of 
the crowd.” Jack Turner thumped on the table with 
“ Hear, hear, hear!” but this frivolous interruption did not 
meet with an enthusiastic response, and Jack, as usual, fell 
into line with the boys, “In the first place, I want each 
of you fellows to take one of these railroad time-tables ; you 
see each one gives the route of its own special road and 
connections. For the sake of getting information, we’ll 
suppose each one is going by a separate route.” 

“Which we aren’t,” said Jack, “ because we are going to 
club and go together.” ‘“ Don’t interrupt,” said Reg. 

Each boy took his time-table and opened it, still waiting 
for instructions from the Philosopher as to the next step in 
the programme. Reg threw his down and said, “ Why, 
mine is a map of Canada.” 

“ That’s all right,” said the Philosopher; “ you can go 
from New York to Chicago through Canada, and, just for 
the sake of knowing something more about Canada, one of 
us must take that map.” Reg then began closely to study 
the map, showing the route of the Grand Trunk Railway. 

“Now what do you propose to do?” asked Jack, inter- 
rupting. One could see by the brightness of his eyes that 
he had become interested. 

‘T want each one to pick out the first prominent city on 
his own map after he leaves New York.” Jack Turner had . 
the time-table of the New York Central, and called out, 
‘Why, Albany, of course,” 

“ Well,” said the Philosopher, “ what I now propose is 
that we each take our note-books and write in them ‘ New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad.’” Of course 
the boys used the initials, and then waited for further in- 
structions. “I would put down Albany, but, boys, do you 
know what I think would be a good idea? To brace up 
by reading the account of Hendrick Hudson ; something 
of the Indian wars which occurred through that valley ; 
find out a good deal more than we know now about West 
Point ; re-read Rip Van Winkle and some of N. P. Willis’s 
poetry. When we reach Albany we ought to know a little 
more about it than that it is the capital of New York State. 
Why, do you know there are large iron and stove foundries 
at Albany and Troy; the beautiful Capitol building, that’s 
cost millions and millions, can, if I remember rightly, be 
seen from the train. And, let me see, wasn’t there a story 
written not long ago that ran through one of the magazines ?” 

“ Oh, yes, I know,” said Jack; “ wasn’t it ‘The Master 
of Ballantrae,’ by Stevenson? And I remember down in 
the library there’s a book, an old book, that belonged to 
my grandfather, written by an English lady who visited 
in Albany long before the Revolution, and in it there are 
beautiful pictures of the life of that time. We might just 
glance at that. It seems rather queer to look at a great 
big city like that and think of the time when it was only a 
little bit of a village, and the people lived like one large 
family.” 

“ Well, what is the next city on your map?” inquired the 
Philosopher. ‘“ Utica,” Jack promptly replied. “ Well, 
don’t you think it would be a good idea for us to know 
something about Utica, Syracuse, and Rochester ?” 

“ How can we find out?” said George Rhodes, who had 
scarcely spoken before, but had hung over Jack’s shoulder 
anxiously studying the map. “Study the gazetteer, of 
course. Look it up.” “Why, I never opened a gaz- 
etteer in my life,” was George’s answer. “ How do you 
use one?” “Just the same as you do a dictionary. The 
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names of the cities are alphabetically arranged, and the 
principal facts about the cities are told.” 

“Well, that is an idea!” said George. 
next important thing is Niagara Falls.” 

“Well, we know all about that,” said Jack. 

“Do we ?” asked the Philosopher, doubtfully. “ Young 
man, can you tell how much water falls over those falls? 
or how high they are? or anything at all about the current 
of the river below the falls? I think, when you simmer the 
thing down, you know just about what the rest of us do, 
and that is, that at that point there is a wonderful fall, 
and”’—just at this point George interrupted : “ Yes, and do 
you know, boys, I think I heard my father say something 
about a water company using the water-power in connec- 
tion with electricity, and furnishing motive power to facto- 
ries miles distant from the falls. Now I will ask him 
about that and tell you next Saturday.” 


Sunday Afternoon 


The Christian’s Secret’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


For the love of Christ constraineth us ; because we thus judge, that if one died 
for all, then were all dead.—2 Corinthians v., 14. 


“The love of Christ” may mean *Christ’s love for us, 
or it may mean our love for Christ, or it may mean 
a love like that of Christ in us—a Christly love in 
our own hearts. But it is not. necessary to spend any 
time discussing the question which of these three things 
‘it means. For if it means any one of them, it means all, 
for it is impossible that the love of Christ for us should 
have any influence whatever upon our lives unless we 
receive that love and answer it with love ourselves; 
and it is impossible that we should receive that love and 
answer that love ourselves and not have a love something 
like Christ’s enkindled in our own hearts. So we will 
waste no time in discussing these three meanings of the 
text, as though they were exclusive one of the other. The 
text means all three. Christ’s love for me, enkindling in 
my heart a love for him, and so teaching me how to love 
others as he loved others—this Paul declares to be the 
motive power of his life. And in this declaration he shows 
us the secret of his life. 


course the 


When we see a great, successful life, we are always curious © 


to know what is the secret of it. You, see a business man 
who is successful in business, and you wonder what are the 
qualities in him which make him the successful man he is. 
Or you go into a home which is always an abode of peace 
and beauty. This woman has as many cares as you have, 
she carries as many burdens as you carry, and yet the 
atmosphere of her home is one of peace and the aspect of 
her home is one of beauty, and you wonder what is the 
secret of her life, of her peace, of her beautiful home. Or 
you listen to a great preacher like Phillips Brooks or Henry 
Ward Beecher, and you say, What is the secret of his 
power? How is it that he is able to preach those sermons? 
How does he prepare them? The interest we have in the 
life of others is not altogether bad. Much of it is very, 
‘very good. We really want to know what are the secret 
‘sources and springs of the great, noble lives that are about 
us. Now, in this verse Paul tells us what is the secret of 
his life. The love of Christ, he says, constraineth me. 
‘The motive power of my life is love. He says this again 
and again elsewhere. But I do not know any one place 
where he concentrates this truth as he does in this one text. 
The love of Christ—Christ’s love of me, my love for Christ, 
and the growing love which is like Christ, love for every- 
body—this is the motive power of my life. 

Some Christians make the secret of their life fear. We 
have been told again and again during the last few years 
that if you take fear out of the heart of the Church you 
will cut the nerve of missions. We have been told again 
and again that if you say to men there is any possibility 


'Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, May 1, 1892. Reported by Henry 


Winans. 
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that they can be saved in another life, there will be no 
longer any spirit of consecration in the Church, no longer 
any men and women who will go to carry glad tidings of 
God’s love to others that are in darkness. It is a shame, 
it is an ignominious and burning shame, that any man 
who wears the cross of Christ on his breast, and has taken 
the name of Christ on his lips, should think that fear for 
one’s self or fear for others is the nerve of Christian 
activity. And yet there have been such, and I think a 
great many men have come to think that fear is the great 
motive power. A young man called on me not long since 
—not a Brooklyn man—to talk with me on the subject of 
religion, and he began by saying, “ How is it that the 
death of Christ saves us?” and I said, “ Saves us from 
what?” “ Why,” he said, “saves from hell.” I said, “It 
is not hell we want to be saved from, it is sin.” “Ido 
not know,” he replied, “why a man should not go on and 
sin if he is not to be punished for it.” But after ten 
minutes’ conversation he concluded that he was wrong. 
He saw that sin is a great deal worse than punishment. 
But he had been brought up under such preaching that he 
believed if you take away the fear of hell you take away 
the motive power of Christian activity. I know a man 
who has given his life up to dissipation until he has ruined 
his body. I do not think he has ruined his soul, for there 
is still hope for soul recovery, but I suppose none for bodily 
recovery. At last the doctor said to him, If you get drunk 
again you probably will die instantaneously, you have 
brought on such a disease of the heart. And that man 
walks the streets with a great gnawing appetite for drink, 
and a desire to go back into dissipation, and he dare not 
doit. What a horrible thing to live with nothing but that 
fear of death to keep a man away from the slough of animal- 
ism! No, the motive power of the Christian life is not fear. 
I will not say a man is not a Christian who has no other 
motive power. I do not know quite what are the limits of the 
mercy of Christ, and whether his microscope may not dis- 
cover good in a soul where our microscope fails to see any ; 
but, at all events, fear is not the motive power of a true 
Christian life, though there are a great many men and 
women who are restrained from evil only by the power of 
fear. 

And the motive power of a Christian life is not con- 
science. A few years ago a young man who was going 
to enter the ministry as an apostle of ethical culture came 
to see me, and we talked his ministry over. He told me 
he was going down into one of the wards of New York 
City to work for the regeneration of men. He said, “I do 
not want merely to make them happier; I want to make 
them really better.” I asked him, ‘“ What is the power on 
which you rely to make them better?” “I shall appeal 
to their sense of right; I shall not appeal to anything else, 
but I shall try to show them: that they ought to be right- 
eous because it is righteous, they ought to do right because 
it is right.” He was going to build his religion on what? 
Love? No! Onconscience. That is what the Puritans 
built on. There was very little love in the Puritan the- 
ology, very little exposition of the love of God, very little 
manifestation of love in the household (there was love, but 
it was concealed, not manifested), very little preaching of 
love in the pulpit. The great power that bound Puritan- 
ism together was the power of conscience. That was the 
power of Judaism. There was love in Judaism, but not 
much, The real power of Judaism Was an awakened con- 
science. The school of Ethical Culture is a survival of 
Puritanism, as Puritanism was a survival of Judaism. In 
them conscience is the keynote. Judaism, Puritanism, 
and Ethical Culture are incarnate conscience. Christianity 
is incarnate love. A man may conform to law because it 
is righteous law; but he cannot love the law. You cannot 
love an abstraction. You cannot love a thing. There 
must be some heart, some power to love in return, in that 
which you love. You can love only a person. Christian- 
ity comes, and it shows in the heart of history this Divine 
Person, and says to us, Love for him—that is to be the 
— power, the motive power, the secret of your 
ife. 

Thus over against the life that is keyed to fear and the 
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life that is keyed to conscience, Paul puts the life that is 
keyed to love. ‘ The love of Christ constraineth us.” I 
want to trace this morning for a moment the way in which 
that love grows up in a human soul. 

The child begins by loving her father or her mother. 
The child sees righteousness, truth, purity, patience, 
fidelity, love in that father, that mother. This little 
child does not say first, I want to be like Christ. This 
little child does not know anything about Christ. And 
yet this little child already has the love of Christ in the 
heart, for this little child has the love of father and mother 
in the heart. This is the beginning of the love of Christ 
—the love of the Christly in some one else. Christ photo- 
graphs himself on different lives, and we see gleams and 
hints of Christ in some one else, and we begin to love 
that gleam, that hint. And this child who sees in the 
father the Christly quality, but does not know it is Christly, 
and begins to love, is already loving Christ, though it is 
the Christ in fragment, the Christ in a hint. Blessed is 
the child that has Christ incarnate in her mother or her 
father! I never can give God thanks enough for the 
memory of a sacred mother, who was Christ to me long 
before I cared anything for Christ. I never can give 
thanks enough for the father, who was a God to me long 
before I had learned to say “ Our Father.” While I yet 
looked upon Jehovah God with fear and trembling, I 
learned to love the Christ in the mother that was dead, 
and I learned to love the Christ in the father that was 
living, and the love of Christ constrained me before I had 
spelled his name. This child who says, I do not know 
whether I want to be like Christ, but I want to be like 
mother, like father—this child goes out into life, little by 
little, and learns that love is larger than she thought. She 
learns that father and mother do not incarnate all the 
phases of love. This child grows up, and new phases of 
love come into her life. She learns the love of childhood, 
of playmate, of companion; she learns the love of wife- 
hood ; she goes on her way learning in every new step of 
life some new lesson of love. By and by she becomes a 
mother, and the mother learns love from the child; for 
every mother may be a Madonna, and every child is a Holy 
Child, bringing new lessons and a new ministry of love to 
the mother who looks through the eyes that look up to her 
and sees the Infinite that is flashed down from the skies 
into her keeping. 

And so this child, growing up through youth and maid- 
enhood into womanhood, and into the responsibilities of 
life and into the largeness of love, is learning two lessons. 
It is the lesson, in the first place, that love is larger than 
she thought. Love is not confined to the few. There are 
other husbands that love, other fathers that love, other 
mothers that love, other phases of love. She has learned 
from a strong mother the service of love; now she learns 
at the bedside of some one else the patience of love. Or 
she has known an invalid mother and the patience of love ; 
but now she goes out into life, and learns the service of 
love. No one soul can teach all the lessons of love. The 
length and breadth and height of love—how large it is, 
how multiplex it is! Learning this, she learns to love also, 
bears burdens and learns the patience of love, finds the 
opportunity to do good and learns the service of love. 
For we learn love only by loving. Love is like an electric 
current—there is no current unless the circuit is complete. 
No husband knows a wife’s love unless the husband loves 
in turn. No child knows a mother’s love unless the child 
loves in turn; The mother wastes her love upon the child 
as the sun wastes its shining upon the desert if there be 
no love in the heart to love with responsive affection 
again. And so this one that has gone out of the family, 
and is beginning to learn the length and breadth and 
depth and height of love, learns to love through all the 
various phases and all the modulations of love. 

Many stop there. They have learned to love their fel- 
low-men ; they have learned to be patient, to be gentle, to 
be enduring, to be heroic; they have learned the love 
that we call philanthropy. But they do not know that 
which lies beyond and is greater than all, because it is in 
all—the love of God, the love of Christ. And so they 
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walk always, it seems to me, in a certain sadness or possi- 
bility of sadness. I do not know how one who sees no 
love in life except the love of human hearts can help but 
cling with anxious tenacity to the child lest suddenly death 
should snatch the child away from her. But there comes 
sometimes, and to many of us, an experience that lies 
beyond this, and we learn how to trace all these human 
lives to their great, great Source, and know that father-love 
and mother-love and brother-love and husband-love and 
wife-love and neighbor-love and friend-love are only an 
expression of the divine love. How many lights are there 
in the world? I ask a little child, and she says, There is 
starlight, and there is electric light, and there is coal light, 
and there is fire light, and there is gas light. And I say, 
Oh, no, there is only one light in the world; it is all 
sun light. Coal light, fire light, moon light, electric 
light, gas light—it is all sun light. And how many 
kinds of love are there in the world? Only one 
kind of love. The diamond does not have, a light at 
the heart of it. The diamond catches the sunlight and 
flashes it back; and the mother catches the divine love 
and flashes it back, and the hero catches the divine love 
and flashes it back, and the citizen catches the divine 
love and flashes it back. Justice is love, and mercy is 
love, and pity is love, and they are all an inflection of the 
divine love. We have an organ here with all its different 
pipes, but there is one breath that breathes through all. 
Whatever voice that organ may speak, it is, after all, the 
voice of the air that is breathing through the pipe. And 
when love speaks with infinite inflections of generosity, of 
beauty, of service, of sacrifice, of justice, of pity, it is the 
breath of God breathing through the heart of man. And 
when a man comes to see this, when a man comes to real- 
ize this, when he traces back the love of humanity and 
finds its cradle in Bethlehem, when he comes to know the 
Son of God by knowing the height and breadth and depth 
and length of human love, when he realizes that love 
is only the breath of God breathing through all human 
experiences, then is he filled with all the fullness of God 
and everything teaches him that God is love. 

I took my Greek Concordance the other day to see what 
this word “ constrains” means ; and, instead of looking up 
the classical Greek, I looked to see how it was used else- 
where in the New Testament. And at first I said, I am 
not getting much light from this investigation. I turned 
to one incident where it is said “‘ the crowd thronged Jesus 
Christ,” and I found the word “ ¢Aronged’”’ was the same as 
the word “constrained.” And I turned to another passage 
where it was said that “the soldiers came and took Jesus 
Christ,” and I found the word “ fook ” was the same as the 
word in our text—“ constrained.” And I came to another 
passage where it is said that “a woman was sick with a 
great fever,” and I found the word “ sick” was the same 
as the word here “constrained.” This seemed at first 
strange. But pondering made it clear. Our text is an illus- 
tration of Paul’s genius of talking in trope and figure and 
metaphor, for Paul was a poet and broke through the rules 
of rhetoric because his spirit was too strong to be caged by 
language. Paul is the poet, and it is the poet that speaks 
here of love. Love is a crowd. Love from father, from 
mother, from brother, from sister, from brethren, from com- 
panion, throngs all about Paul, and carries him, as it were, 
off his feet, as a man is taken by a great crowd and forced 
along the highway. Love is a soldier; it has come and 
laid violent hands upon Paul ; and he is no longer his own 
master. Love is his master. Love has captured him, 
taken him prisoner ; Love does with him what he will. He 
is sick with love. This figure of the love poet is in all 
love songs down to the present day, “I am sick with 
love.” Love throngs man, carries him whither it will; 
love transforms him, love changes him, love makes him 
over, love makes him a new man. Not as sickness comes 
—the figure is not true—but as Spring comes, and changes 
the whole complexion and face of nature and trans- 
forms it. 

Do not be troubled if you do not have the full experience 
of Paul at the beginning of your life; do not be troubled if 
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HICAGOANS will tell you that 
the Lake is the front door 
of the Fair—a form of ex- 
pression which seems to verge 
upon over-statement when one 
hastried to enter by that portal. 
For the directors of the enter- 
prise—needing money sorely 
despite the millions contrib- 
uted by private subscribers, 
the municipality, and the Na- 
tional Government—have dis- 
posed of the exclusive right 
of landing passengers at that 
entrance to a private corpora- 
tion whose three puffing steam- 
boats transport visitors across 
the seven miles of water ata 
pace little greater than that 
attained by the caravels of the 
Yet, though it give entrance 


adventurous Christopher. 
to the comparatively few only, the Lake will still be the 
front door of the Fair, in the sense that the majesty of 
the Columbian edifice is fully comprehended in the view from 
that vantage-point only. The pale gray waters of the 
placid Lake border the picture of white facades, statued 
pinnacles, and gilded domes as the colorless fasse-partout 


may frame some dainty water-color. In the foreground is 
the brick battle-ship Illinois, still uncompleted, but already 
sufficiently ugly to give assurance of faithful resemblance 
to the ungainly machines that have driven from the seas 
such sightly homes for bluejackets as the Constitution. 
Of the many towers, peaks, domes, and minarets that rise 
above the trees and the clustering roofs, two only are ill- 
proportioned and at odds with their neighbors. Disciples 
of Herbert Spencer will find renewed comfort and convic- 
tion in the fact that these discordant elements in an 
architectural harmony are both products of officialism— 
the one crowning the United States Building, the other the 
Illinois Building, structures which compete for precedence 
in inartistic qualities. Yet it must be admitted that not 
all that has been done by State boards has been done 
badly. Some of the less ambitious houses designed for 
State headquarters are creditable enough, although these 
are best when the work of some early architect is frankly 
copied—as in the case of the Massachusetts Building, 
which is a copy, done in “ staff,” of the old John Hancock 
house in Boston. 

There is much that is interesting, much that is instruct- 
ive, to be seen and studied by him who will plod through 
the sandy roads at the World’s Fair grounds to-day. Yet 
I think perhaps the draught will be better enjoyed next 
May by those who have not tasted it before the lees have 
been drawn off and the clarification completed. Clad in 
their snowy or ivory-yellow shells of staff, the great build- 
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Early Impressions of the World’s Fair 


By Willis John Abbot 


ings will present, to the eye not disillusioned, an air of 
permanence and stability adding much to the marvel that 
this white city of palaces should have been created in so 
short a time. Some of the buildings are jacketed already, 
but others rear walls and towers of unsightly scantling 
skyward. Each has a double skeleton—the iron framework, 
not without grace in its sweeping curves, which carries 
the weight, and an outer scaffolding of the cheapest 
lumber, braced with strips nailed on ‘on the bias,” and 
intended to support the diaphanous veneer of staff in 
which all the architectural effects are produced. A pro- 
tean substance is this staff. In its plastic state it may be 
molded like clay ; statues, pediments, cornices, are builded 
of it. Hardened, it may be handled like thin wooden 
veneer—sawed, cut, nailed. It stands in hollow pillars 
which, if of marble, would weigh six tons, and you see 
three men shoulder one and carry it where it may be 
needed. It endures the rays of the sun without warping, 
and—in a monumental fountain—will bear without flinch- 
ing the constant gush of a hundred streams of water. 
Color and form being supplied by artists, it simulates a 
dozen materials. In the Mexican /a/sio used now for the 
offices of the administration corps it apes the adobe of 
that land of eternal sunshine. The stuccoed brick of New 
England is reproduced on the walls of the Massachusetts 
Building. The model of old Fort Marion which will be 
the headquarters of visiting Floridians shows the eternal 
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staff in the form of the Spanish coquina. The groups 
designed by Taft, Bitter, and Martiny are of it. Staff is 
everywhere. 

To see staff in its artistic and decorative functions a trip 
to the Forestry Building is necessary. This structure of rus- 
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tic woodwork 
is situated at 
the extreme 
southeastern 
corner of the grounds, 
and has been chosen 
by the artists for their atelier 
—probably because the weary 
journey around lagoons and 
through sand ankle deep re- 
pels the Philistine and keeps 
the madding throng at a dis- 
tance. The scene within is 
picturesque—indeed a trifle 
grotesque because of the co. 
lossal size of the statuary in- 
tended for the decoration of 
lofty cornices and pinnacles. A _ puff- 
ing freight-engine pushing before it a 
flat car on which was a Winged Victory 
for the Administration Building rattled 
away from the door as I approached. 
The great white statue, glittering Jike 
Jy Te snow in the bright autumn sun, with 
Sl wings outstretched and head proudly 
/ poised, dominated the landscape. It 
was bigger than the locomotive which transported it, 
and dwarfed all surrounding objects. Entering the build- 
ing, other examples of the art of Brobdingnag were encoun- 
tered. A dozen or more huge copies of a nearly nude 
figure of a woman stood in a group, gleaming white, 
shapely, graceful, and dignified in pose, but of prodigious 
size. They were the figures to be usedin Martiny’s group 
a sketch of which is printed with this article. The model 
shows singular delicacy of treatment, and the marvel is that 
so little of the grace and refinement of the sculptor’s com- 
position is lost in the enormous enlargement necessary to 
fit the group for its elevated position. In the days when 
galvanized iron offered the only cheap means for effecting 
architectural adornment, such statuary, pediments, friezes, 
panels, and details as will on every side attract the artistic 
eye at the Columbian Exposition would have been impos- 
sible. The cost of working out the delicate arabesques and 
efflorescent details of the arch of the gilded portal which 
gives entrance to the Transportation Building in anything 
save a plastic substance would have staggered the disburs- 
ing officers even of a corporation which has expended 
$18,000,000 for an institution which after six months will 
be effaced from everything except the memories of the 
people. Nor is it in its economical qualities alone that 
staff has shown itself indispensable. Such delicate details 
as those with which Mr. Henry Ives Cobb has embellished 
the Fisheries Building could hardly have been created in 
any other material. Mr. Cobb has accomplished what no 
other man ever dreamed of. He has discovered humor in 
fish. The gudgeons, eels, skates, bullheads, and suckers 
with which he has decorated his capitals and panels have 
been vested by him with a wide range of facial expression, 
as ingenuous and expressive as the countenances with 
which Mr. Beard sometimes provides his genial bears and 
engaging hippopotami. 

The titanic proportions of the World's Fair statuary are 
most effectively impressed upon the mind of the visitor 
who makes his way into the buildings where the work is 
progressing. A group upon which three men are working 
at once, a figure which holds a “ rabbit ”’—as the artists 
call the helpers who copy in the enlarged form their 
little clay models—comfortably upon its forearm while he 
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gives the finishing touches to nose or chin 
with a modeling tool big enough for spading 
a garden—these are sights which emphasize 
the colossal dimensions of everything in 
this picturesque city which has been so 
swiftly reared upon the shore of the Lake, 
to be populous for a short summer season 
and then vanish as speedily as it came. 
Most prodigious of all is Mr. French’s well- 
conceived statue of the Republic, which 
stands at the foot of the broad lagoon fronting the Admin- 
istration Building. Some forty feet of this lady’s classic 
robe are already in place, and by the time a few more 
square rods of corrugated staff have been attached to the 
iron framework which serves her for skeleton, she will 
begin to show resemblance to the pictures of the statue 
which have been so widely published. Just at present the 
colossal statue of the Republic in its embryotic state sug- 
gests nothing so much as a lighthouse. 

The watercourses that pursue devious ways in and out 
between the great white buildings are going to add much 
to the scenic effect, and possess a practical value as well, 
for swift electric launches will ply upon them. Real gon- 
dolas from Venice are also promised by the Fair managers, 
but they have not yet declared whether trained gondoliers 
will be imported for their navigation, in defiance of the 
contract labor law and the Chicago trades-unions. This 
is a point of some importance, for the gondola is an un- 
stable craft in stranger 
hands, while the Chi- 
cago trades unionist has 
even already asserted 
himself by effect- 
ing the expulsion 
from this country 
of two Japanese 
jinrikisha boys who 
came hither to run 
with their light 
vehicles in the 
parks for the amuse- 
ment of children. 
To-day the canals, 
basins, and lagoons bear 
few more sightly craft 
than puffing tugs, rat- 
tling dredges, or un- 
gainly scows. Now and 
then, however, one may 
come upon what Mr. 
Gosse calls “a vagrom 
schooner” discharging 
a deck-load of lumber 
into the open doors of a 
shining white structure 
whose walls rise like 
some Venetian palace 
from the still gray water. 
For the architects have 
utilized the possibilities 
of a water front to the 
fullest extent. It is an 
artistic opportunity that 
is seldom afforded their 
profession, and it is easy 
to see that they have 
eagerly seized upon it. 
There has been a strug- 
gle to get the buildings 
to the water-side or to 
carry the waterways to 
the buildings. I recall 
now but one of the chief 
buildings of the Fair— 
the Woman’s Pavilion— 
which is so situated as 
to gain nothing from this 
source. The Art Gal. | | 
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lery, a noble structure of nearly purely classic design, 
fronts on a broad lagoon from which wide tiers of steps 
ascend to a terrace before it. The Fisheries Building 
stands upon an island, and a narrow lagoon separates it 
from the edifice which will house the National exhibits. 
The heart of the whole exhibition—that grand quadrangle 
which has been so photographed, lithographed, and ex- 
ploited by Major Handy’s Bureau of Promotion and Pub- 
licity that there is a legend 
of the discovery of a chromo 
representing it in a hut of 
Darkest Africa, and a robust 
superstition to the effect that 
others preceded Peary to the 
igloos of the Eskimos of the 
farthest north—that ornate and 
festal quadrangle of the hugest 
buildings the world has yet seen 
is grouped about a rhomboidal 
pool of water, at one end of 
which stands French’s colossal 
statue of the Republic backed 
by a graceful colonnade, at the 
other the McMonnies fountain 
with the towering dome and 
statued cubes of the Administra- 
tion Building behind it. Already 
the effect is inspiring. What it 
will be when the water is alive 
with graceful craft, when the 
buildings have taken on their 
decorations, and all is teeming 
with eager life, is a fit theme for 
2 painter’s brush. 

Though its chief buildings 
conform generally to refined 
and restrained architectural canons, the Fair will not be 
without its bizarre—or I might say bazar—features. Few 
of these have yet begun to take form, but of them the brick 
battle-ship is easily the most abominable. The Lake—as 
though enraged at the insult put upon it—has thrown up 
a sand-bar on all sides of the spurious craft, so that the 
Illinois just now looks like what it really is, an ungraceful 
brick structure built upon piles. Steam dredges are busily 
engaged digging away the sand, and it is hoped that by 
their constant efforts the water may be brought back to 
and kept at the sides of the vessel. There will be an un- 
foreseen item in the treasurer’s account of some $40,000 
for dredging, but unforeseen items of even greater size 
have already made their appearance there. One of them 
was for $90,000 for floats to be used in a procession 
through the canals and lagoons. When the floats had been 
completed, it was discovered that the bridges were too low 
to permit them to pass, and that there was no way of pro- 
pelling them in any case. So the floats were burned, and 
a $90,000 incident added to those which show that ex- 
perience is a dear teacher. Nevertheless, the Fair has 
gained in dignity by the elimination of this Mrs. Jarley’s 
wax-works feature. And better perhaps even than the 
absence of those papier maché monstrosities is the fact 
that there is to be no imitation Eiffel Tower. Speculative 
individuals have made repeated propositions for the erec- 
tion of a wrought-iron spire which should climb skyward 
above the perpetually superimposed zone of Chicago 
smoke. But the chief of construction, Mr. Burnham—who 
has fought gallantly against every proposition to cheapen 
the Fair by the introduction of dime-museum features— 
protested successfully against the admission of a structure 
which should dwarf the artistic creations of the World’s 
Fair architects. The banishment of the bazar attractions 
—the “ Street in Cairo,” the “ Old White Horse Inn,” and 
the like—to the Midway Plaisance leaves the main portion 
of the Fair grounds free from any structure which can jar 
upon the architectural harmony. 

To one who makes the tour of the World’s Fair grounds 
to-day, when buildings are all untenanted and mostly 
incomplete, there comes the question, ‘How long is it 
going to take to see the Fair?’ When every aisle of the 
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103 acres of buildings under roof presents scores and 
hundreds of sights full of interest and instruction, when 
the Midway Plaisance is lined with foreign exhibits, when 
there will be acres of pictured canvas and groves of statu- 
ary, how long must one give to sight-seeing in order in- 
telligently to comprehend the whole and all its parts? A 
friend of mine gifted with a patiently statistical disposi- 
tion has been making some estimates. His conclusion is 
that four weeks will be needed to see it all, though two 
weeks might do for a “ hurrygraph.” 

But whatever may be the time necessary to view the 
Fair when it shall be in its glory, a few hours suffice for 
the premature view today. In their present condition the 
buildings are notable chiefly for that “ mere bigness” which 
our kindly friends of the East a few months ago were pre- 
dicting would be the essential quality of a Chicago exposi- 
tion. Little of the statuary is in place. None of the color 
has been applied. Roofs, walls, and floors are in many 
cases lacking. The visitor who recognizes how much is to 
be done may come away with the impression that the work 
is dragging, for in the enormous buildings workmen are 
lost, the sound of the hammer and the saw dies away in 
space. Thousands of men are employed on lawns, drives, 
buildings, and wharves, yet one scarcely notices them and 
seldom hears them. 


An American Hymn 
By Julius H. Seelye 


Ex-President of Amherst College 


God save our native land, 

And make her strong to stand 
For truth and right. 

Long may her banner wave, 

Flag of the free and brave ! 

Thou who alone canst save, 
Grant her thy might. 


Ever from sea to sea 
May law and liberty 
O’er all prevail. 
Where’er the rivers flow, 
Where’er the breezes blow, 
May love and justice grow, 
And never fail. 


In living unity 
May all her people be 
Kept evermore. 
From hence on every side 
May freedom’s swelling tide 
Roll grandly, far and wide, 
To every shore. 


O God! to Thee we raise 

Our grateful song of praise 
For this glad land. 

Thou didst our fathers lead, 

Thou wilt their children heed, 

Supplying all their need 
From Thy full hand. 
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The Christian’s Secret 
{Continued from page 739] 


at first you think of love as you see it in father and mother 
and friend, and the Christ of history does not dawn clearly 
upon you. Do not think yourself guilty if you love your 
father and your mother more than you love the Christ of 
history. Only be sure of this, that you love the true and 
the beautiful and the good wherever you see it, and, so 
loving it, you are loving the Christ; and, treading along 
this pathway of love, you will come to him at last and see 
how, by the side of his love, all other love is but a frag- 
ment, all other love is but a reflection. Have you money, 
and do you wonder what you shall dowith it? Let love tell 
you. Have you a little time this week, and do you wish to 
know what you shall do with it? Let love tellyou. Have 
you a friend who has done wrong to you, and you wonder 
what you ought todo? Let love tell you. Are you ques- 
tioning what course in life you shall take? Let love tell 
you. Love is the only prophet, love is the only teacher. 
Love will answer all problems, because God is love and 
love is God. 

We are in this world like a child who plays upon the 
floor with a disintegrated map, which she does not know 
how to put together. Here is some father-love, and here 
some mother-love, and here some brother-love, and here 
some wife-love, here some love that is wrathful against 
wrong, and here some love that is beautiful with suffering, 
and here some love that is merciful and compassionate 
toward the sinful—love all broken up in fragments: put 
them together. Take your life for this task, and put them 
together; and when all the fragments of life are put 
together, you will find the map is love, for life is God and 


God is love. 


The Apostolic Church 


XVI.—Scattered and Scattering" 
By Lyman Abbott 


A certain glamour surrounds the Apostolic Church. We 
imagine it a Church of perfected saints full of fire, of zeal, 
of the missionary spirit. ‘This is a mistake. It was much 
like the Church of our own times: some burning coals, 
some crackling flames soon to be extinguished, some dying 
embers, some ashes, some green wood which would not burn. 


Christ had unmistakably declared that his Church was a 
missionary Church, I have come, he said, to seek and to 
save that which was lost. In this spirit he traveled through 
Palestine preaching the Gospel of the kingdom. In this 
spirit he chose first twelve and afterwards seventy, sending 
them out two by two to preach the Gospel. In this spirit 
he taught them that the kingdom of God was like a man 
going forth to sow and scattering his seed where seed had 
not before been scattered. In this spirit was his last com- 
mission, that they were to go and preach the Gospel unto 
every creature and to be his witnesses unto the uttermost 
parts of the earth. It is impossible for one who accepts 
the teaching of Christ to doubt that the Church of Christ 
must be a missionary organization or it is false to the 
principles of its founder. 

Still, the Apostles did not understand this. They had 
inherited the prejudices and had been trained in the prin- 
ciples of Judaism. Religion to them was for defense. The 
conversion ‘of the world was an ideal too large for them 
to entertain. Even Pentecost, with its miraculous gift of 
tongues, did not reveal to them that the Gospel was to be 
translated into every language and spoken to every ear. 
They remained in Jerusalem waiting for the second coming 
of their Lord, which they anticipated would immediately 
take place. 


Then the providence of God emphasized the commission 
of the Master; persecution drove them out of Jerusalem ; 
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they were scattered abroad; and, being scattered abroad, 
they could not hold their peace; their joy in their faith 
that the Messiah had come was too great to be concealed ; 
the long-delayed promises of the Old Testament prophets 
had reached fulfillment, and they went everywhere pro- 
claiming this word. Scattered abroad, they went scatter- 
ing the good seed of the kingdom. 

Then there came upon them a great surprise. They had 
not imagined that the pagans were prepared for this mes- 
sage; but God had been before them ; paganism was pre- 
pared for this message; the hand of the Lord was with 
the disciples; and a great number, even of the pagan 
Greeks, turned to the Messiah, and gladly welcomed the 
Message and the Life. Seeing is believing ; and the disciples 
at last began to comprehend the mission of the Master, 
and to believe that it could be fulfilled. 

But to those who remained at Jerusalem the conversion . 
of the Gentiles was incredible. They could not under- 
stand it. They feared lest the message had been modified, 
deteriorated, lowered, in order to gain acceptance with the 
Gentiles. They were perplexed, and sent forth Barnabas 
to investigate and report. Happily, Barnabas was an open- 
minded man, with that purity of heart which sees God, 
with that ability to recognize the course of God, whether 
it works through traditional methods or untraditional 
methods, which is the surest sign of the true prophet. In 
the fruits of the apostolic preaching he saw the sanction 
of God, and exhorted them all, pagan and Jew alike, to 
cleave unto the Messiah and to their faith in him. He 
bethought him of Saul, perhaps knew and remembered 
that the Lord had declared that Saul should’ be his 
messenger to the Gentiles; so he went to Tarsus, sought 
Saul out from his retirement there, and brought him to 
Antioch. 

Jerusalem had lost the opportunity of initiating the 
great missionary movement for the conversion of the 
world ; the Apostles had misunderstood the commission of 
Christ, had believed that he meant less than he said, had 
narrowed his message, and had failed to seize their oppor- 
tunity. So the honor of initiating the great missionary 
movement of the Christian Church was transferred from 
James to Paul, and the honor of being the cradle of the 
missionary movement from Jerusalem to Antioch. 

“And the disciples were first called Christians in 
Antioch.” This word “Christian” occurs in the New 
Testament only three times: here; in Agrippa’s sarcastic 
response to Paul, “ Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian ;” and in Peter’s verse, “ If any man suffer as a 
Christian.” The context and significance in these three 
passages indicate that the word was first coined by the 
enemies of the new religion as a term of reproach. The 
inhabitants of Antioch are said to have been notorious for 
such employment of names of derision. As the Puritans 
and the Methodists, so the Christians have converted a 
term of derision into a term of honor. This is the true 
way to live down opprobrium and reproach. ) 


If the brief survey here afforded be correct, the fact that 
the Christian Church is and must be both a foreign and a 
home missionary organization rests not merely on a his- 
torical survey of the fruits of mission enterprise ; it rests 
on the command of Christ, enforced by the providence of 
God, and ratified by the fruits of obedience thereto. 


Daily Readings for Christian Endeavor Topic : October 
31—There shall no evil touch thee (Job v., 19-24); No- 
vember 1—The Lord will hear and deliver (Ps. Ixxxvi.) ; 
November 2—Under the shadow of the Almighty (Ps. 
xci.); November 3—His angel shall go before (Ez. xxiii., 
20-25); November 4—I am with thee (Gen. xxviii., ro— 
17); November 5—An overruling Providence (Gen. lv., 
1-11; November 6—Topic: Safety of God's children 
(Acts xii, 5-12; Ps. xxxiv., 7-10). 
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President Hyde on Ethics ' 


At the opening of his treatise on Moral Order and 
Progress, Samuel Alexander says, “‘ There are two portions 
into which the science of ethics falls. One part of its task 
is to supply a catalogue of the various moral judgments 
which make up the contents of the moral consciousness— 
an orderly, systematic description of the moral observances 
of life. The other and more abstract department of the 
science consists in discussing what the nature of morality 
is; in explaining, not what classes or kinds of duties are 
comprehended under the mass of moral judgments, but 
what it is that the moral judgment as such expresses,” It 
is to the former laborious, and perhaps more important, part 
of ethics that President Hyde devotes his book. 

In half a dozen introductory pages the necessary assump- 


‘ tions in regard to the nature of morality are briefly sum- 


marized. It is pointed out that, innumerable as are the 
varieties of human endeavor, for scientific purposes they 
can readily be reduced to aims connected with twenty-three 
classes of objects ; that between each of these objects and 
ourselves many possible relations exist ; that in reference 
to each object we may stand in a relation which shall at 
the same-time promote the development of ourselves and 
preserve the object’s proper worth; that since life consists 
in the maintenance of relations, the maintenance of this 
best relation of complete union of self and object is our 
duty in regard to that object. Duty is thus the fullest 
realization of self, of object, and of the possible relations 
between them. Virtue will then be the habitual readiness 
to perform such duty; and there will be as many distin- 
guishable virtues as there are objects calling us into rela- 
tionship with them. Adjustment to the one right relation 
will bring us rewards; rewards of a material sort if the 
object is material, ideal if it is ideal. Along all other 
relations than this right one lie our temptations. To accept 
them into the organization of our lives renders us vicious. 
But vices, as Aristotle long ago pointed out, may be vices 
of defect or excess. They become the one or the other 
according as an accepted relation allows the object or the 
self to be thrown into undue prominence. Both of these 
vices carry with them penalties according to their own 
nature. A table, prefixed to the book, names in its left 


_ column the twenty-three kinds of Objects which condition 


our lives, while in the following seven columns stand the 
corresponding Virtues, Rewards, Temptations, Vices of 
Defect, Vices of Excess, and Penalties. 

Such is the ingenious yet simple scheme according to 
which the complex facts of man’s moral nature are grouped 
for convenient survey. Each of the following chapters 
takes up a set of these facts, analyzes, develops, and 
illustrates them. For example, taking Time as one of the 
objects by which every life is conditioned, it is shown that 
our duty will be to express through conduct the unity of 
ourself, and also the separated sequence of the onward- 
flowing moments ; and this is co-ordination, or the organiza- 
tion of a future as part of apresent. Practice in consider- 
ing present conduct with reference to future welfare breeds 
the virtue of prudence, and brings into the life of the 
prudent man the reward of harmonious wholeness. But 
there is a perpetual temptation to lay too little or too great 
stress on the fact of futurity. In the one case we 
procrastinate; in the other we are anxious. For while 
prudence co-ordinates present and future in a consistent 
whole, procrastination sacrifices the future to the present, 
and anxiety sacrifices the present to the future. In either 
og incur the penalty of discord. Life is at issue with 
itself. 

This brief example will make the meaning of the title 
plain. By calling his ethics practical, President Hyde 
does not mean to abolish scientific theory, nor even to lay 
claim toa theory of his own more workable than those of 


other people. He merely seeks to mark out with distinct- 
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ness the bounds of his inquiry. His work is observation 
and classification, not analysis. He studies duties, not 
duty. Anadmitted principle of righteousness when handed 
over to conduct takes on amazing ramifications, subtly 
diversifies itself with reference to everything it touches, 
until the multitude of resulting forms is more likely to 
suggest willful and oppressive chaos than helpful and inevi- 
table order. These perplexing ramifications of duty which 
practice breeds, it is the business of this book to trace out. 
It is a work seldom attempted. The writer of this notice 
does not recall a book in which the diversities of righteous- 
ness are catalogued with such minute exhaustiveness. 
Whenever it is wise to teach ethics to the young, whenever 
the age of instinctive action begins to give way to a 
questioning consciousness, a teacher will find great help in 
this modest little book, which is really a dictionary of 
conduct. It is not the “ collection of dry bones” which 
the author in his introduction fears. He has better 
avoided “the appearance of artificiality of form and 
inadequacy of treatment” than he suspects. Probably 
its condensed and systematic character renders it less 
suitable for a young student’s reading, but makes it 
also the richer thesaurus for the teacher and for the 
student of older growth. 

Whoever undertakes such a codification of the statutes of 
the spiritual state must not be afraid of uttering common- 
places. The familiar and the ordinary are precisely what 
we are here invited to inspect. The President of Bowdoin, 
as all who are acquainted with his other writings know, pos- 
sesses the calm power Of saying a plain thing plainly. But he 
possesses other powers as well as powers of fresh and dar- 
ing observation, of neatness, pungency, humor, rememberable 
cast of phrase. All these powers appear abundantly in these 
pages, and gladden the serious discussion with pleasant 
epigrams. “Like milk which is allowed to stand, the 
spirit of man or woman, if left unoccupied, turns sour.” 
“ An able-bodied man who does not contribute to the world 
as much as he takes out of it is a beggar and a thief.” 
“ Cheating is very common, and one is tempted to doa 
little cheating himself in order to keep even with the rest.” 
“ A good liar must have a long memory. Having no rec- 
ognized standard to go by, he cannot remember whether 
he said one thing or another about a given fact.” “The 
careless man is always bothered by things he does not want 
getting in his way, and by things he does want keeping 
out of his way.” “Kindness is the recognition that a 
feeling of another being is of just as much consequence as 
a feeling of my. own.” ‘We must remember that the 
quality of an act determines the worth of the pleasure, 
and that the amount of pleasure does not determine the 
quality of the act.” Scientific as the aim of the book 
really is, strange indeed would be the young man to whom 
such ethics did not ap pear decidedly practical. 


* 


Professor Taussig on Silver 


A really enlightening book on the silver situation has finally 
appeared. Professor F. W. Taussig, of Harvard, has honestly 
faced the real arguments in favor of the free coinage of silver, 
and, while he opposes that measure, has presented a better 
argument in its favor than has appeared from the pen of any of 
the silver advocates. Professor Taussig’s sympathies are with 
the bankers, but these sympathies have not led him to assume 
as baseless and dishonest a belief which (against the teach- 
ing of the influential classes) has won its way into the minds and 
hearts of perhaps a majority of the people of-the United States. 

Professor Taussig begins by considering why it was that the 
prophecies of the bankers and college professors that the Bland 
Act of 1878 would lead us to an eighty-cent dollar have failed 
of fulfillment. He does not find any gross mistake in the 
reasoning of these “ authorities,’ but urges that the contraction 
of the National bank-note currency and the increase of our 
population have created the need for the thirty millions of 
silver that have been coined yearly under the Bland Bill. This 
reasoning is good so far as it goes, but does not go to the bot- 
tom of things. The “ need of more currency ” did not keep trade 
dollars at par, and would not have kept the Bland dollars there 
had it not been for the requirement that the silver-mine owner 
must deposit a gold dollar’s worth of silver bullion before he 
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could get one of these “eighty-cent dollars” in payment. If 
the silver-mine owner could have gotten eighty cents’ worth of 
bullion coined into a silver dollar, these dollars would not have 
remained at par. 

Coming down to the present law requiring the purchase of 
54,000,000 ounces of silver a year, and the issue of approxi- 
mately $54,000,000 worth of Treasury notes based upon it, Pro- 
fessor Taussig holds that sooner or later this must bring our 
currency to a silver basis. The country, he says, does not need 
an addition of fifty-odd million dollars a year to the circulating 
medium, and he shows that the reports of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the effect that we have been adding $60,000,000 a 
year during the last decade are misleading. The Treasury 
reports assume that nearly all the gold that has been mined in 
this country has been added to the currency, and that we have 
over $600,000,000 worth of gold now in use. If this were true, 
says Professor Taussig, we ought to find in every-day life that 
we use gold coin at least as often as bank-notes, while every body 
knows that we rarely see gold coin. In his contention that we 
are now issuing more new currency than the increased business 
of the country will continue to demand, Professor Taussig 
apparently has the weight of argument on his side. But to say 
that it is more than the present need of the country demands 
is a very different matter. During this year, in spite of the new 
issues of currency, prices have declined, so that a silver dollar 
will buy more to-day than it would a year ago. When prices are 
declining is not the time in which to lessen the supply of cur- 
rency and make the decline still greater. Professor Taussig’s 
belief that ultimately new Treasury notes must fall below par 
cannot be refuted, because “ ultimately ” is a good many years 
distant. Inasmuch as the present law requires that a gold dol- 
lar’s worth of silver must be deposited before one of these 
Treasury notes is issued, there is no great likelihood that the 
owners of bullion will continue to call for more of these notes 
when they seem likely to fall below par. There is all the differ- 
ence in the world between’our present law and free coin- 
age. Under free coinage the owner of what is now seventy 
cents’ worth of bullion could get a dollar for it; under the pres- 
ent law only the owner of a dollar’s worth of silver bullion can 
get a dollar forit. The ultimate danger suggested by Professor 
Taussig, that dollars issued under the present law will be wor.h 
thirty cents less than the mine-owners give for them, need not 
greatly harass us. 

But the best part of Professor Taussig’s book is where he 
states the argument of the silver men that the silver dollar is 
the honest dollar, and the gold dollar is the dishonest dollar. 
He publishes Soetbeer’s tables showing the decline in the 
purchasing power of gold between the years 1850 and 1873, 
and the rise in its purchasing power since 1873. In compiling 
this table Professor Soetbeer took as the basis for comparison 
the average annual prices of 114 articles at the free port of 
Hamburg. The quantity of these articles that were worth 100 
units during the four years prior to 1850, gradually became 
worth 138 units in 1873. That is to say, it would have taken 
$135 in 1873 to buy the goods which $100 would have bonght 
in 1848 and 1849. By this change the debtor profited. Year 
by year he could pay his debt by selling fewer goods. In 1873 
silver was demonetized. Thenceforward the course of prices ran 
as follows : 


Index gomber Price of silver 


per ounce 
general prices. in terms of gold. 

138.28 $1.298 
101.93 -939 
108.13 1.046 


partisans of free coinage claim that the silver dollar is the 
honest dollar. The fact that the gold dollar has risen in value 
nearly thirty per cent. since silver was demonetized has made 
the gold dollar a dishonest dollar. 

Over against this argument of the free-coinage men Professor 
Taussig urges that during these years the productiveness of 
labor has risen, and that the increased purchasing power of gold 
is due to the decreased cost of producing other commodities. 
In the case of farmers and merchants this is not true, and if it 
Were true the increased efficiency of labor is certainly no reason 
why the borrower should pay back more than he borrowed. 
The advantage of this increased efficiency should certainly go to 
those who manage and perform the labor, and not to the lender 
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who has nothing to do with it. The man who rents houses does 
not expect to get back more houses than he rents simply because 
the cost of building houses goes down, and the man who rents 
capital in any form has a right to expect back simply that which 
he lends and the interest thereon. It was once considered 
axiomatic that the unit of value ought to have as nearly as pos- 
sible a constant purchasing power. A few of the old econo- 
mists even argued that it was a benefit to the community that 
prices should gradually rise, inasmuch as it encouraged enter- 
prise and made it easy for merchants and farmers to discharge 
their obligations. Professor Taussig’s argument in favor of a 
standard which involves rapidly falling prices and greater and 
greater difficulties to the borrowing classes, along with greater 
and greater wealth to the lending classes, seems to us as lack- 
ing in reason as in humanity. 

If we want an honest dollar, we shall not get it by suspending 
the use of silver and greenbacks and falling back upon gold. 
Such legislation enhances the value of gold and increases the 
size of every debt. Such a course is not only dishonest but in- 
human. Neither will we find an honest dollar by decreeing the 
free coinage of silver and making the new dollar legal tender 
for debts contracted last year or year before, when gold was the 
one standard of value. Debts contracted in gold should be paid 
in gold. Yet there is no dishonesty in making the freely coined 
silver dollar legal tender for all debts contracted prior to 1873 
(when it was legal tender) or contracted subsequent to the pas- 
sage of the new free-coinage law. Such a course would relieve 
the intolerable strain upon gold and restore silver to the world’s 
coinage without the robbery of any one. 


* 


The Duchess of Berry and the Court of Louis XVIII. This 
is a new volume in the animated and brilliant series in which M. 
Imbert de Saint-Amand has dealt with the lives of the royal women 
of French history. The first part of the life of the Duchess of 
Berry only is included in this volume, the story coming down 
to the birth of her son the Count of Chambord, the last 
direct descendant of the Bourbons to claim the French throne. 
That birth followed not long after the assassination of the hus- 
band of the subject of the memoir, and the whole story of the 
tragedy is told with graphic method and unforced pathos. The 
Duchess had just suffered the loss of her infant babe, the Princess 
Louise Isabel, and the horrible murder of the Duke preceded the 
birth of the nominal future heir to the throne. That this child 
was to be a son and heir the Duchess was fully convinced, and 
declared that she had been so assured by, Saint Louis himself in 
a vision of which she gave a circumstantial account. But, after 
all, the interest of the good Saint did not avail to bring the honest 
Count de Chambord tothethrone. As M. de Saint-Amand says 
after his readable and picturesque account of the great rejoicings 
and anticipations at the time, “ What has remained of all these 
projects, all these hopes? Nothing, unlessit be the memory of 
a dream.” The young widow was as much pitied and wept with 
after her husband’s murder as she had before been admired and 
rejoiced over. Of her brighter days it was said that “ Paris is 
as much in love with her as her husband is. She has health, 
gayety, grace, wit, and candor.” Yet, much as she was personally 
beloved, the fickle people soon ceased to care for her political 
hopes—and, in fact, it was an era when serious political convic- 
tions were rare, and our author has some truth in his saying of 
the people of that day, “ They believed nothing, and especially 
not in themselves.” The story of the Duchess of Berry’s life at 
the court of Charles X. and of her part in the revolution of 1830 
will be told in the following volume. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York.) 


The purpose of Aristotle’s education was to produce good 
citizens. This is the American conception of the object of edu- 
cation. Aristotle’s system failed because it was not founded 
deep enough. Loyola’s object in education was to produce 
characters which should be adapted to the Roman Catholic 
Church. These two ideas are now in conflict in the United 
States. Loyola’s method is best suited to the Romance nations. 
It has not been an extensive success with the Teutonic stock. 
Two interesting and carefully written books upon this matter 
lie before us. Aristotle and the Ancient Educational Ideals, 
by Thomas Davidson, treats of the development of the Greek 
theories of education up to the time of Aristotle, of the Stagi- 
rite’s own method, and of its subsequent development down to 
Plotinus, in whom its inefficiency was most clearly demonstrated. 
Then the world turned to the Church. Loyola and the Educa- 
tional System of the Jesuits, by the Rev. Thomas Hughes, of 
the Society of Jesus, treats first of the educational,history of 
the Jesuits, and then analyzes their system of studies. The com- 
mon criticism of the Jesuit method is that it trains the memory 
at the expense of the reason, and enchains thought. The Jesuit 


The examination of this table shows that since 1873 silver 
Nas not fallen in value, but gold has risen. In 1890 an ounce 
of silver would buy fully as much as in 1873. Had the ounce | 
of silver been the unit during these years, the debtor would still 
have had to sell fully as many goods to pay his debt as he 
; could purchase at the time he borrowed. For this reason the 
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system is the Aristotelian reborn, where the Church is regarded 
as a State. If the Great Educators Series continues to be equal 
to these volumes, it will be most valuable. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York.) 


The history of the Byzantine Empire is a record of eleven 
hundred years of barbaric opulence, intellectual splendor, and 
theological imperialism, which decayed into meanness, cruelty, 
stupidity, and shame. To the sins of the Byzantine Empire 
may be attributed the rise and dominion of Islam. Will the 
Czar ever sit upon the throne of Constantine the Great, and the 
Holy Mysteries of the Eastern Church again be celebrated 
under the dome of Santa Sophia? Many, since the days of 
Gibbon, have approached the fascinating subject of Byzantine 
history. The works of Finlay and Bury in English are best 
known. The works of the Greek annalists furnish abundance 
of data. The whole history is picturesque to a high degree, 
and should not be so widely sundered from the study of the 
growth of Western civilization as has been commonly done. In 
law and in theology, in philosophy and in art, the East and the 
West interacted all along the centuries, even after the days of 
the Great Schism and of Karl the Great. We have read with 
delight Zhe Story of the Byzantine Empire (Stories of the 
Nations Series), by C. W. C. Oman. The author’s careful 
analysis and brilliant generalizations make his pages read like a 
romance. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


Mr. Andrew Lang is one of the most accomplished and ver- 
satile writers of the day. He adds to thorough scholarship in 
several directions a fine literary gift, and, at his best, a genuine 
charm of style. Magazine readers always expect thoroughly 
good work over his name. His article on Dumas, which ap- 
peared in “ Scribner’s Magazine” some time ago, was, in its way, 
a masterpiece. Although in no sense a great poet, he discloses in 
verse the same qualities which give character to his prose—ver- 
satility, ease, scholarship, and distinction of form. The appear- 
ance of his works in uniform style will be welcomed by many 
readers in this country, where he has perhaps as large a constitu- 
ency asin England. The first of these volumes contains his 
best-known and most ambitious poem, He/en of Troy. The 
book is tastefully made, and the poem is set upon the page in a 
way that delights the eye. Other volumes will follow. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. 75 cents.) 


Economic and Industrial Delusions. By Arthur B. and Henry 
Farquhar. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) The delusions 
discussed in this work are protection and the free coinage of 
silver. The yolumeis easy reading. The author advances no 
new arguments, but generally contents himself with populariz- 
ing those to be found in the text-books on political economy. In 
common with most of the recent anti-silver writers, Mr. Far- 
quhar takes the position that more than nine-tenths of the country’s 
business is now transacted by means of credit, without any need 
of employing the precious metals. It seems strange that the 
defenders of gold should now be urging the needlessness of the 
precious metals, when a few years ago the greenbackers were 
so ridiculed for maintaining the same position. 


The ethical motive of the story His Life's Magnet, by Theo- 
dora Elmslier, is excellent, and there is skill in the shaping of 
the chief characters and considerable pathos in the ending, but 
there are a lack of movement, a delay over insignificant incidents 
and dialogues, that try a reader’s patience. The story would be 
better cut down one-half. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


% 


Literary Notes 


—More than $40,000 has been subscribed for the memorial 
of Adam Smith to be set up in his native town of Kirkcaldy. 

—The Putnams announce an edition of Shakespeare in thirty- 
nine small volumes—3 % inches by 5, and half an inch thick— 
illustrated with S00 designs. It will be called the Ariel 
Edition. 

—Alphonse Daudet has passed the summer at his country 
home in France, preparing for the printer’s hand his latest vol- 
ume, soon to be published in Paris, under the title of “ Soutien 
de Famille.” 

—Captain A. F. Mahan, U.S.N., has prepared a Second Part 
of his important work, “ The Influence of Sea Power upon 
History.” This will be published in two volumes, by Little, 
Brown & Co., under the title of “ The Influence of Sea Power 
upon the French Revolution.” 

—In acknowledging the receipt of a presentation copy of a 
Life of Wordsworth, Mr. Gladstone lately wrote: “I believe in 
Wordsworth, and knew him personally. He dined with me, as a 
bachelor, in the Albany nearly sixty years ago, and I delighted 
in his noble appearance and his beautiful and simple manners. 
I possess a few of his letters. Everything that gives increased 
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knowledge of him is likely to augment the influence of his 
poetry, and on this account I think and hope your work is a 
benefit to the mental] health of the community.” 

—With the first issue of its fifth volume the “ Kindergarten 
Magazine,” published at the Woman’s Temple, Chicago, enters 
upon a new phase of its existence, having passed through the 
earlier struggle, thoroughly established itself, put on a new 
cover, become enlarged and improved, and passed into the 
hands of a new management. The new editors, Miss Andrea 
and Miss Amalie Hofer, bring to their editorial work great 
enthusiasm and excellent training. Under their direction the 
“ Kindergarten Magazine ” will undoubtedly foster and aid the 
growing interest in the kindergarten in this country and the gen- 
eral introduction of the system in our large cities. 

—The Rev. Julius H. Ward will publish, through Dodd, 
Mead & Co., immediately, a volume on “ The Life and Times 
of Bishop White,” with a short introduction by Bishop Potter. 
It will be in the series of “ Makers of America,” and will be 
not only a personal and graphic sketch of the career of the 
patriarch of the American Episcopal Church, but also a con- 
tinuous history of the Church for the first half-century of its 
existence. Mr. Ward has been a careful student of Episcopal 
history for many years, and has had every facility for writing an 
authoritative and adequate account of Bishop White which his 
family representatives could supply. The book will contain a 
half tone picture of the celebrated Inman portrait of the Bishop, 
and also a facsimile of his handwriting. Bishop Potter fur- 
nishes an introduction. 
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Important Religious Conventions 


The National Congregational Council—The Episcopal General Convention 
—rThe Lake Mohonk Indian Conference 


I.—Congregationalists at Minneapolis 
From a Special Correspondent 


Last week The Christian Union gave its readers a bird's-eye 
view of the meetings of the American Board in Chicago, and this 
week it offers a sketch of the meetings of the National Council 
of Congregationalists in Minneapolis. Minneapolis is a city of 
conventions, almost all the political parties and religious denomi- 
nations having held their convocations in that city. It is but 
two years since the memorable meeting of the American Board 
was held in the same church in which the Council has now 
closed its sessions. This meeting has been anticipated with 
much interest. The free way in which the Council treated living 
questions at its meeting at Worcester gave great reason for 
expectation that its voice would be heard on many questions of 
importance to the denomination. This expectation has been 
. more than realized. 

At ten o’clock on Wednesday, October 12, its sessions were 
called to order by President Northrop, Moderator of the last 
Council. The address of welcome was delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. Wells, pastor of the church, and was full of his character- 
istic and eloquent optimism. The Rev. Dr. Alonzo H. Quint, 
of Boston, was elected Moderator by an almost unanimous vote. 
Few men have occupied the chair in the past who have brought 
to it so wide an experience in deliberative gatherings as Dr. 
Quint. He was a member of the first Council, drew up the first 
constitution, and, indeed, called to order the first meeting of the 
Council, twenty-one years ago. The Assistant Moderators 
were the Hon. Byron McCutcheon, of Michigan, and the Rev. 
Charles T. Rowe, of Georgia, the latter a black man who had 
won distinction at the meeting at Worcester. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Charles M. Lampson, D.D., of St. Johns- 
bury, Vt.; the text was, “ One is your Master, even Christ, and 
all ye are brethren,” and the subject, * The Church in its Cor- 
porate Relations.” Dr. Lampson’s sermon was quietly delivered, 
but was one of the most vital and vitalizing that it has ever 
been the privilege of your correspondent to hear. It was full of 
striking epigrams, which linger in the memory and stimulate 
thought; one of the most frequently quoted of these terse ex- 
pressions was the following: “ It is not so much what a minister 
preaches into a man as what he preaches a man into.” 

The interest of the Council has revolved around three or four 
questions. Following so soon after the meeting of the Board 
in Chicago, it was impossible that the management of the Board 
should not come before the Council, and, indeed, it has occupied 
a large part of its time. A committee was appointed three years 
ago on the relation of the benevolent societies to the churches. 
The report of that committee was presented by A. Hastings 
Ross, D.D., and was an exhaustive study of all the facts bearing 
upon the question. The recommendation of the committee 
was in favor of taking the election of corporate members from 
the Board and vesting it in the hands of the churches. 

The introduction of this question instantly started a debate of 
great interest. It had hardly been presented before Dr. Noble, 
of Chicago, with deep feeling, challenged the Council to declare 
how many of the churches represented had ever taken any 
action looking toward disapproval of the management of the 
Board. He declared his belief that they had not expressed 
that disapproval, and that they did not feel it. He was answered 
by Dr. Bradford, of New Jersey, who turned the tables upon 
him by asking how many in the Council had ever taken dis- 
tinct action in favor of the existing management of the Board. 
Dr. Bradford continued in support of the general proposition of 
the committee, but frankly confessed that he was beginning to 
question whether the subject was being approached in the best 
way—whether the real question was not one of administration 
rather than of representation. After a prolonged discussion, 
President Cyrus Northrop, who was always heard with the great- 
est interest and respect, created quite a breeze by declaring that, 
while he had no ax to grind aad was not ambitious to be con- 
sidered the leader of any party, and while he was not ready 
to vote no confidence in the Board, yet he was ready to declare 
that there was no doubt whatever that the churches desire 
representation. He said that he had no doubt that the views 
of Dr. Noble did not represent the churches of our order, 
and that, sooner or later, representation must come; the only 
question in his mind was as to whether the vote at the meeting 


of the Board in Chicago was not so distinctly in the line of the 
present resolution as to make further action at the present time 
unnecessary. He closed his speech by moving the reference of 
the whole subject to a committee, to report later in the meeting. 

In due time that committee reported, declaring that it was the 
sense of the body that all the societies should be managed by 
representatives of the churches, and that, as soon as possible, 
the changes ought to be realized. It recognized gratefully the 
steps which had been taken at Chicago, and, in view of them, 
recommended that no further action be taken at this Council. 
It must be recognized that this was not laying the subject upon 
the table, but an acknowledgment of the progress which had 
already been made at Chicago. No subject before the Council 
has excited such universal interest, and every time it has been 
mentioned it has called forth rounds of applause from almost 
the whole of the representative assembly. There is no mistaking 
the attitude of the Congregational churches. They are not in 
sympathy with the management of the Prudential Committee. 
Not one unkind word was spoken concerning the gentlemen on 
that Committee. On the other hand, they were referred to 
again and again in terms of warmest appreciation for their 
service in the past and for their unquestioned Christian man- 
hood; but the disapproval of the narrow policy which has pre- 
vailed was almost universal. When the resolutions introduced 
as a substitute for the report of Dr. Ross were presented, Dr. 
Alden took the floor, and, in a speech of great power and wisdom, 
declared that the officers of the Board recognized that they were 
the servants of the churches, and desired only to know what was 
the will of the churches. That will has been distinctly expressed 
by this Council. 

Another phase of this subject was introduced by the presenta- 
tion of an overture from the churches of New Haven Associa- 
tion concerning what should be required for candidates for 
the missionary service. It affirmed that such candidates should, 
so far as their doctrinal positions are concerned, be tested by 
the consensus of opinion among Congregationalists, as inter- 
preted by ecclesiastical councils. The committee to whom this over- 
ture was referred reported a series of principles, without entering 
into any application of those principles. It recognized the fact 
that ministers and churches have no authoritative standards of 
doctrine, but also that, for purposes of fellowship and Christian 
work, there should be conformity to doctrinal formularies of ac- 
knowledged weight, and to the decisions of councils. Without 
entering into a consideration of vexed questions, the committee 
declared that the benevolent societies and the churches should 
be governed by the principles enunciated above. The report 
declared, without qualification, that the accepted creed of ac- 
knowledged weight and the voice of our ecclesiastical council 
are the only authority in Congregational churches; while it did 
not condemn any past action, it distinctly gave notice to the 
missionary societies that the great utterances of our churches 
and the voice of councils were all that should govern in the 
decision of the vexed question as to whom should receive ap- 
pointment in any field of service. 

Thus, after prolonged discussion in one form and another, the 
question of the administration of the American Board was finally 
disposed of. It was again and again remarked that, if it had not 
been forthe great progress which had been made at Chicago, 
there would have been an inevitable explosion at the meeting in 
Minneapolis. The mind of the Council was too evident to need 
any interpretation. It was overwhelmingly in favor of repre- 
sentation, and almost as overwhelmingly in favor of a new policy 
in the Mission Rooms. The subject, however, has been discussed 
with perfect kindness and courtesy; no words have been spoken 
which have left bitterness behind them, and, so far as can be 
seen at the present writing, the outlook in favor of unity and 
progress was never so bright as to-day. 

The next subject of interest and importance was brought 
before the Council by the report of the Committee on Creden- 
tials. It appeared that credentials had been presented from 
three different bodies in the State of Alabama; namely, from that 
which has been recognized for seventeen years as the State 
Association, from local Associations, and from a new body 
known as the General Congregational Convention of Alabama. 
The point at issue was as to whether delegates should be 
received from a body that had no reason for its existence except 
its attitude towards the colored race. The line was very dis- 
tinctly drawn. The Rev. Dr. DeForest and the Rev. F. G. 
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Raglan appeared for the old Association ; that Association in no 
way recognizes the color line. The General Convention, on the 
other hand, is composed of churches which have recently 
become Congregational, which were unwilling to go into the 
existing Association because of the prejudice of their members 
against the colored people. This fact was distinctly acknowl- 
edged by their representatives, who justified their action on the 
ground that the prejudice would have to die slowly, and that it 
was better to recognize it for the present than to try to force 
those who are uncongenial into one association. This is the 
same question which was brought up three years ago at the 
National Council at Worcester, by delegates from the State of 
Georgia. 

The Committee on Credentials gave a unanimous report rec- 
ommending that the Association which has been recognized for 
seventeen years, as a matter of course, was entitled to represen- 
tation; that the delegates from the local Associations were also 
entitled to representation; that the delegates from the General 
Convention were not entitled to representation. Moreover, it ex- 
pressed the warmest appreciation of the work which has been 
done by the Congregationalists of Alabama, and expressed the 
hope that before the next meeting of the Council all might be 
united in one body, according to generally accepted principles 
of Congregationalism. It also reaffirmed the principle, which 
has always been recognized among our churches, that among 
Christians there should be no distinction of race, of caste, or of 
color. 

The result of this discussion is not to be interpreted as in any 
way aimed against those who have come to our body from other 
communions, but only a reiteration of the fact that, while the 
heartiest welcome is extended to all, none can be received except 
on the broad basis of the equal brotherhood of all men in Christ 
Jesus the Lord. The effect of this decision, by a unanimous 
vote, must be to reverse what is claimed by many to be the 
Georgia precedent. The Council did not give any advice as to 
how the churches in Alabama should organize, preferring rather 
to trust to the Christian courtesy which it is believed will prevail 
as soon as all the brethren come together and learn to appreciate 
the difficulties which exist on both sides. 

Among the most delightful of all the meetings of the Council 
was the one devoted to the John Robinson memorial and to 
reports from the International Council. The committee on the 
memorial reported that their work was completed; that the 
tablet in memory of Robinson had been placed upon St. Peter’s 
Church in Leyden; that all bills had been paid; and that there 
was a surplus of about five hundred dollars inthe treasury. The 
success of this movement was chiefly due to the Rev. Charles 
Ray Palmer, D.D., and the Rev. Morton Dext:r, both of whom 
made most interesting addresses. They recommended that the 
money on hand should be devoted to the rebuilding of the Con- 
gregational church in Gainsborough, England, which is located 
at the home and probably the birthplace of Robinson. That 
recommendation was accepted, and, under the lead of President 
Northrop, the sum of five hundred dollars was very quickly raised 
to thirteen or fourteen hundred, and will probably be much 
increased. The Rev. Dr. Palmer, of Bridgeport, Conn., was 
appointed manager of the fund, and it is hoped that in a short 
time a most substantial gift may be sent to the church in 
Gainsborough. 

Following this came addresses on the International Council. 
The Rev. Dr. Bradford, of New Jersey, spoke in regard to the 
origin of the Council; the Rev. John Brown, D.D., of Bedford, 
England, in regard to the proceedings of the Council; and the 
Rev. George A. Gates, D.D., of lowa College, of the future of 
the Council. These addresses were followed by a resolution, 
offered by Dr. Noble, of Chicago, providing that the next Inter- 
national Council should be held in Boston, in the year 1900. 

The representatives of the English churches at this Council 
were the Rev. John Brown, D.D., of Bedford, England, and Mr. 
P. W. Harrison, of Handly. Dr. Brown is known wherever the 
English language is spoken as the successor and biographer of 
Bunyan, and Mr. Harrison is a distinguished layman. They 
were received in a felicitous address by the Moderator, and most 
graciously and beautifully presented the greeting of the sister 
churches from beyond the sea. Dr. Brown has won for himself 
golden opinions wherever he has appeared in this country. His 
addresses at the Congregational Club at Chicago, and especially 
in St. Paul, were models of condensed and beautiful eloquence. 
Indeed, the latter was well described by the wife of Father 
_ Hyacintne, who was present, as a “ wonderful poem.” 

At the date of writing much of the Council still remains, and 
yet not much of universal interest to the churches. The pro- 
gramme has been altogether too crowded, and has been con- 
ducted on a totally false principle. It is much to be hoped that 


in the future no such docket will ever be presented. There 
should be no report expected from the various societies, nor 
should the secretaries be submitted to the farce of being asked 
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to present reports which they cannot read. There is not 
the slightest reason why the various theological seminaries 
should be expected to be present by representative. The 
Council is in danger of dying of too much machinery. If, 
instead of so many reports’ concerning subjects with which 
the churches are already familiar, three-fourths of the time had 
been devoted to subjects of living interest, presented in stimu- 
lating papers, and then thrown open to the whole body for dis- 
cussion, the result would have been far better than is possible 
under the existing order. Mechanism may be good in some 
places, but it ought to have a small place in meetings of this 
kind. It is necessary to add only that the Moderator, Dr. Quint, 
has again won the esteem and love of his brethren for his 
great and justly honored services in this distinguished body. 
The number of distinguished leaders present was not as large 
as at the meeting in Worcester, but other men, sure to have 
weight and influence in future deliberations, were present. 
This Council, on the whole, has proved its right to exist, because 
of its unequivocal utterances concerning the representation of 
the churches in the benevolent societies, concerning the fact that 
neither church nor benevolent societies should expect of candi- 
dates for home or foreign work more than is contained in creeds 
of acknowledged weight, and in the fact that it has once more 
reiterated, with an emphasis which cannot be misunderstood, 
the fact that while it will welcome all evangelical Christians 
who may desire to enter its fellowship, it will make an indis- 
pensable condition the recognition of the fact that in Christ 
Jesus are no distinctions of race, caste, wealth, or color. 

The hospitality of the good people of Minneapolis has been 
most abundant, and the beautiful city, with its charming homes, 
has called forth frequent exclamations of almost extravagant 
admiration from the visiting delegates. 


II.—Episcopalians at Baltimore 
From a Special Correspondent 


Nothing has occurred during the second week of the General 
Convention of greater importance to the world at large than 
the opinions put forward by the representatives of the Christian 
Social Union at its great general gathering on Sunday evening, 
Bishop Potter presiding. Professor Richard T. Ely explained 
the Union as an institution within the Church, the aim of which 
is to promote social science. At present the society, believing 
that | political problems are rapidly giving place to industrial 
problems, and that the solution of the social question is ulti- 
mately,to be found in the person and the life of Christ, and assured 
that the application of the redemptive force of Christ to society 
can be no simple matter, owing to the manifold, intricate, and 
immense problems raised by human society, makes its primary 
aim an educational one, seeking to know the actual economic 
and social facts in our country, to ascertain the nature of un- 
derlying principles, and to discover the methods which must be 
followed to bringjabout improved social conditions. The Social 
Union desires to aid all members of the Church to put into prac- 
tice such truth as may be known on social and economic topics; it 
suggests the training of clergy and missionaries in social science, 
and seeks to stimulate clergy and laity in lines of progressive 
conservatism. The Union is a university without expensive 
machinery}; it marks out courses of reading, publishes leaflets on 
such topics as the “ Child Problem,” “ Labor Disturbances,” etc. 
Existing as it has for but one short year, it has met a deep need, 
commending the Church which has established it to young men 
of the best sort as well as to women. It is felt that the amount 
needed for the work of the Social Union will more effectively 
win the masses than one hundred times the same amount spent 
in the erection of chapels. The Union hopes to employ com- 
petent lecturers, publish a monthly bulletin, hold annual con- 
ventions to bring the local branches together, offer prizes, and 
asks for $10,000 a year with which to carry on this remark- 
able work. There are thirteen branches—one in Wellesley Col- 
lege, one in Hobart, one in Kenyon. Both men and women can 
become members. 

The following day addresses were made by Bishop Hugh Miller 
Thompson, Canon Jacobus, and the Rev. Mr. Holland, of St. 
Louis, an enthusiastic promoter of the Union. The latter gave a 
masterly presentment of the attitude of the Church toward the 
social and political life of man, regretting the separatism of the 
Church in these later times from the interests of humanity, and 
urging the consecration of the best powerrof its thinkers in 
establishing more influential relations with them. He concluded 
with an impassioned appeal to the Church of the Galilean Car- 
penter to move forward in bringing his Gospel to bear upon 
the struggles toward the light of his suffering brethren. 

Several important matters came up for legislative action dur- 
ing the week. Prayer-Book revision was completed and the new 
standard Prayer-Book laid on the table and accepted by the 
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Convention. Although great impatience as to delay was ex- 
pressed, and the House was determined to put the revision busi- 
ness through rapidly, there was no escape from debate on certain 
questions. The most vigorous discussion arose with regard to 
the denunciatory psalm, the Sixty-ninth, introduced by the Con- 
vention of three years ago into the evening service for Good 
Friday. Although distinctly a Messianic psalm, and in use 
always in the present place by the Anglican Church, it was su- 
perseded in the American book by the Sixty-fourth. Since the 
Convention of 1889 replaced the Sixty-ninth, or rather introduced 
it for the first time into the American usage for Good Friday, 
a feeling has grown that its expressions were not in accord 
with the words of Jesus, “ Father, forgive them,” which are 
desired to feel as the controlling impression of the Good Friday 
evening service. An effort was made to remove the Sixty-ninth 
and restore the Sixty-fourth. Bishop Brooks contended for this 
in the House of Bishops, and two other bishops, one of them of 
New York, are said to have expressed themselves strongly about 
it; the discussion in the House of Deputies was animated, but the 
end was that the denunciatory psalm will be placed in the 
evening service. 

A most important canon upon marriage and divorce has passed 
the House of Bishops. In substance itis as follows: No minister 
shall solemnize the marriage of any person under eighteen years 
of age, except the parent or guardian of such person be present 
or shall have given written consent to the marriage. No minis- 
ter shall solemnize a marriage save in the presence of two 
witnesses. Every minister shall keep an official record of marri- 
ages, containing names, birthplaces, ages, residence, and condi- 
tions of all persons married, which shall be signed at the time of 
marriage by each couple married, two witnesses, and the minis- 
ter performing the ceremony. No minister shall solemnize the 
marriage of any person who has a divorced husband or wife 
living, if the cause of divorce has arisen after marriage ; but this 
shall not be held to apply to the innocent party in a divorce for the 
cause of adultery, or to divorced parties seeking to be reunited. 
No minister shall administer baptism or communion to any 
person married in violation of the discipline of the Church, but 
these sacraments will not be refused to penitents in danger of 
death. 

The subject of evening communions came up in connection 
with an apparently irrelevant subject, namely, the shortening of 
ordination services. It was very strongly urged that evening 
communions be practically forbidden and discouraged in every 
way as a dangerous innovation. In response to these objections, 
Dr. McKim, of Washington, made an earnest and deliberate 
protest against the attempt tolay upon members of the Church a 
burden which the Church herself has not laid, or to put a stigma 
upon a practice which has very high authority ; in the most prim- 
itive ages of the Church there was no canonical provision against 
evening communion. Are we to be told that in this Church of 
ours, which is founded on the teaching and commandments of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and whose Holy Communion, the title of 
which in our Prayer-Book is the Lord’s Supper, was instituted by 
him in the evening—are we to be told that we are violating prin- 
ciples of his religion or of his Church if we follow in his foet- 
steps occasionally, and have an evening communion? This 
matter was not put to vote. 

A most important event of the week was the presentation of 
the report on Christian Education to both houses sitting together, 
by Dr. Potter, of Hobart College. The Bishop of Georgia 
and Bishop Whipple spoke of the progress of Christian educa- 
tion, and the Rev. Thomas Gailor, of the ministry of the South, 
made a noble address on Christian thought in its relation to the 
highest intellectual and scientific development of man, in which 
he claimed that the Christian creed, in its simplicity, limited the 
thought of man only so far as the rock from which it takes its 
flight limits the lofty course of the eagle as it soars to the 
heavens above. In one of the discussions of the House, the 
resolution from Massachusetts asking a permissive use of the 
“ Revised Version ” was reported adversely by the committee to 
whom it had been referred. The Rev. Dr. Edward Abbott, of 
Cambridge, offered a minority report from the same committee, 
making an able argument,in support of the use of the Revised 
Version, maintaining it to be the clearest possible translation of 
the most nearly perfect text. This subject will come up again asa 
special order later in the session. 

The report of the Committee on Christian Unity is deferred to 
a later date, in order, it would seem, that public opinion may 
enlarge concerning it as the days go on, for its enthusiastic 
adherents are never idle. In his sermon before the teachers 
of the Sunday-School Institute, Bishop Dudley pictured the 
angels above and good men beneath as weeping over the body 
of Christ weakened by its divisions resting on self-will, while 
on cardinal points there was union. The Church Unity 


Society, formed for the promotion of Church unity by fostering 
a desire for the same by prayer and by disseminating informa- 
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tion on the subject, has appointed three large public meetings, the 
first of which has already been held; a large number of representa- 
tive men, both of bishops and clergy, are its promoters. 

During the week’s sessions of the Board of Missions important 
changes in the colored work of the Church were suggested. 
The question whether the colored work of the Church should 
remain under the present Commission, composed both of 
Northern and Southern men, or be thrown into the hands of the 
Southern Bishops alone, proved a burning question, and was 
referred to the Board of Managers of the Missionary Society, 
fifteen in number. 

The resolutions requiring the incorporation of the creeds and 
other matter into the constitution, introduced by Dr. Hunting- 
ton, of Grace Church, carried with it the proposal to allow 
bishops, at their own discretion, to take under their supervision any 
individual congregations whose pastors have been episcopally 
ordained ; the matter was referred to a committee, and would 
hardly come up before the next Convention but that the feeling 
in its favor as a very practical step toward Christian unity is so 
strong, and may secure its reconsideration. Bishop Brooks 
preached three times on Sunday before immense congregations, 
one of these being of men only at the Young Men’s Chn.tian Asso- 
ciation. 

The meetings of the three days’ session of the Sunday-School 
Institute were largely attended and deeply interesting. An 
arraignment was made both of the International and diocesan 
scheme (of the Protestant Episcopal Church) of lessons, and a’ 
search for better methods begun. 

Dr. Dix announced that, for the first time in his experience 
either as deputy or Chairman of the House, that House was ahead 
of its business. The same celerity has marked the proceedings 
of the House of Bishops, which put through the changes in 
the Prayer-Book in one day, and is already well on with the 
Hymnal. Several Missionary Bishops will be appointed. It is 
expected that the next triennial Convention will meet at Saratoga. 


I1I1.—The Mohonk Conference 


From a Staff Correspondent 


After theoretical victory, what? This question formed the 
keynote of the address with which President Gates, of Amherst, 
opened the Indian Conference at Lake Mohonk last week. 
Within six years the moral force of the Conference has scored 
a succession of legislative victories. Land in severalty has been 
given to the Indians; citizenship has been conferred upon all 
who accepted lands in severalty; a public school system has 
been authorized comprehensive enough to include all Indian 
children. Now that this programme is all on the paper of the 
statute-books, may the moral force be withdrawn? President 
Gates urged strongly that after a period of theoretic success 
came a period of practical danger, and the reports from the field 
drove home his point. 

The very first of the reports made brought up a point which 
shows that there is danger to the Indian through the very 
strength of the public sentiment that has been created in his 
behalf. General Whittlesey, in reviewing the legislation of the 
last Congress, put first the purchase of Indians’ lands, especially 
the payment of $3,000,000 to the Choctaws for their reservation. 
This seemed a triumph, but the possibility of evil was brought 
out by Commissioner Roosevelt, in a speech the day following, 
when he made it clear to the Conference that Congress was pay- 
ing Indian tribes for their reservations incomparably more than 
it had ever paid any foreign government. “ The Osages,” he said, 
“ form the richest community in America. Their wealth aggre- 
gates $15,000 for every man, woman, and child among them; 
and the Osages are the most hopelessly demoralized Indian 
tribe I ever visited.” This talk showed the possibility of evil 
in the “liberal” payment to the Choctaws. The actuality of 
evil was impressed upon the Conference still later when Miss 
Alice Robertson, of the Muscogee} School in the Indian Terri- 
tory, told how the civil war now going on among the Choctaws 
was simply a fight of rival factions for the control of this three- 
million-dollar appropriation. 

However, it would be unjust tp those in charge of Indian legisla- 
tion not to say that most of the measures adopted by the last Con- 
gress are heartily approved by those at work in the field. The most 
hopeful of these is the change made in the Indian appropriation 
bill by which the Secretary of the Treasury may at his discre- 
tion pay the Indians in cash instead of supplies. Commissioner 
Roosevelt, Miss Fletcher, Miss Robertson, and Lieutenant 
Witherspoon united in urging that more must be done by the 
Indian and less for him. The Indian can never be trusted with 
the responsibilities of citizenship unless he is first trusted with 
the responsibility of spending the interest money that comes to 
him year by year. The Sisseton Indians in Dakota are already 
paid in cash, and the charge that they squander all the money 
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they receive was investigated by General Whittlesey, and proven 
to be almost as false a piece of cynicism as the charge that 
the white poor of our cities waste their wages. A good many 
of the Indians do waste their wages, or spend them upon luxu- 
ries as little useful to them as most of our luxuries are to us, 
but the majority of them spend their money upon what they most 
need. Professor Garrett, of the Indian Rights Association, 
brought out the fact that the usefulness of industrial schools 
was almost nullified by the fact that the Indians could 
get for nothing at the Agency nearly everything the Indian boys 
were taught to make. The boys, having no work to do, were 
well-nigh forced to relapse into the idle life of their parents. 
Everything in the discussion converged to this point: the 
Government must treat the Indian as a man if it is to make a 
man of him. 

During the course of the Conference General Morgan spoke 
frequently, and painted in very bright colors the work of the 
Indian Bureau. The chief fear he expressed was that the allot- 
ment of land in severalty was going on too rapidly. Already, 
he said, eighty thousand allotments were either completed or in 
process of completion, and he believed that within three or four 
years all the work of allotting land would be finished. Most of the 
speakers did not quite assent to this view. Yet Miss Fletcher, 
of Idaho, who seemed to understand the situation better than any 
one else, did assent to it, explaining that many of the reserva- 
tions were unfit for agricultural holdings. The whites had not 

. learned how to till them, and the Indians could not be asked to 
do what the whites cannot. Commissioner Morgan’s chief 
recommendation was the use of the military in compelling 
Indian children to attend the schools the Government had 
provided. 

No opportunity was given for the discussion of Commissioner 
Morgan’s paper on Compulsory Education, but the Commissioner 
was fortunately followed by Miss Robertson, who, in the course 
of her remarks, which went to the hearts of the audience, 
expressed her surprise at hearing the recommendation of com- 
pulsory education, when at the schools where she had taught 
they had always sent home a great many of the Indian children 
who came to them. She believed in the possibility of winning 
the hearts of the Indians, and making the schools popular 
among them. Very touchingly she told of the warm welcome 
she had received in a new reservation from an Indian who had 
come to her school as a little boy, but soon been sent away 
because his education seemed hopeless. Yet this boy, grown to 
manhood, was anxious that his children should be taught. The 
lesson of it was, that not one good effort is lost. If this genera- 
tion does not show the fruits, the next generation will. Miss 
Robertson urged that the most pressing need in the Indian 
schools to-day was money to send the brightest pupils to Eastern 
schools for higher education. Those who received the higher 
education rarely fell back, and she told of Indian children under 
her who wished this education but could not receive it. The 
need presented was so concrete and the stories of the children 
were told so beautifully that the Conference warmly took up 
the suggestion of Mr. Ginn, of Boston, that a fund be started 
to carry forward the higher education of Indians in this way. 
Mr. Rowland Hazard, of Rhode Island, subscribed $1,000, and 
a number of hundred-dollar subscriptions were received. Miss 
Robertson refused to have the fund named after her, and in- 
sisted that it be called the Mohonk Fund. Next to education, 
the most important themes discussed were Civil Service 
Reform in the Indian Bureau, and the establishment of more 
Federal courts on the Indian reservations. Commissioner 
Roosevelt said very pointedly that the spoils system in the 
distribution of post-offices, though demoralizing to political life, 
was nowhere disastrous to the community, because no American 
community would put up with flagrantly bad service. The 
Indians, however, were wholly at the mercy of the Agents, and 

- neither did nor could protest against the most flagrant abuses. 
The Conference was unanimous that removals for political rea- 
sons, as well as appointments for political reasons, must be 
brought to an end. As to the need of more Federal courts 
there was some diversity of opinion. Miss Fletcher stated that 
the Indians now sought and found justice under the State courts 
in Nebraska, and she believed that Indian landowners could 
rapidly be brought under the same jurisdiction as their white 
neighbors. The majority of the Conference, however, took a 
less hopeful view and recommended that more Federal courts be 
established for the transition period. 


* 


—The corner-stone of the new Congregational Church on 
Forest Avenue and One Hundred and Sixty-sixth Street, New 
York City, was laid on Sunday afternoon of last week by the 
pastor, the Rev. Richard G. Woodbridge. It is of red granite, 
finely polished, and is the gift of the ladies of the church. 7 
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Gleanings 


—The Rev. Dr. Israel P. Warren died last week at Portland, 
Me., aged seventy-eight years. He was a native of Connecticut 
and a graduate of the Yale Theological School. For eleven 
years he was Secretary of the American Tract Society. Since 
1877 he has published and edited the “ Christian Mirror” in 
Portland. 

—Says the Boston “ Herald:” “There is a peculiar case in 
northern New Hampshire where husband and wife are both 
preachers of the Gospel, and each is settled over a parish in that 
region. Their parishes are about ten miles apart. The pastors 
frequently exchange with each other, and it is a very convenient 
family arrangement.” 

—The New Haven West Conference of Congregational 
Churches has unanimously resolved that the members and 
officers of missionary boards should be so chosen as directly to 
represent the churches, and that “ When men apply for appoint- 
ment to missionary service their theological views should be 
judged by the consensus of the Congregational creeds, and by 
the decisions of councils throughout the denomination.” 

—The autumnal meeting of the New York and Brooklyn 
Association of Congregational Churches will be held with Christ 
Congregational Church, Mount Hope, New York City, on 
Tuesday, October 25. A report on the “ Mansfield Summer 
School of Theology” will be read by the Rev. James M. 
Whiton, Ph.D. The discussion will be on “An Advance 
Step in Sunday-School Bible Study,” and will be by the Rev. 
Erastus Blakeslee, editor of the “Outline Inductive Bible 
Studies.” 

—Dr. H. A. Buttz has declined the editorship of the “ Metho- 
dist Review,” according to the “ Northern Christian Advocate,” 
which adds: “The choice of Dr. Buttz was recognized as 
doubtless one eminently ‘fit to be made,’ but his demonstra- 
ted success in the presidency of Drew Theological Seminary 
rendered it questionable whether duty and inclination would not 
keep him in that influential place. This seems to be the case, 
and all must commend his devotion to the important work that 
has so prospered in his hands.” 

—During the last quarter, to September 1, 1892, 114 col- 
porteurs of the American Tract Society labored in thirty-three 
States and Canada. Their combined time equaled 188 months 
of labor. They circulated by sale and grant 32,569 volumes of 
Christian literature; addressed 1,086 meetings; found 2,808. 
families destitute of all religious books except the Bible, and 
1,183 families without the Bible. They visited 4,085 Roman 
Catholic families; found 7,253 Protestant families who rarely 
ever attend evangelical preaching; visited 39,274 families, in 
30,199 of which they engaged the persons in religious conversa- 
tion or prayer. Mr. Yam Tsok Kun, the Chinese colporteur of 
Oregon, reached by personal visit or public address 1,370 of his 
own people. 

—At a recent weekly meeting {of the Methodist ministers of 
Boston and its vicinity, a paper was read by Edmund J. Car- 
penter, literary editor of the “ Advertiser.” A report of it says: 
“ Touching on Sunday newspapers, the speaker rapidly sketched 
the daily routine of a newspaper reporter from early morning, 
when he enters the office, to midnight and after, when he seeks 
his bed. ‘This labor of fifteen hours daily is followed day 
after day for six days,’ declared the speaker. ‘Has not the 
reporter earned the right to rest on Sunday?’ Responses of 
‘ Yes,’ ‘ Yes,’ were heard throughout the hall. ‘ Then tell me 
why,’ asked the speaker, earnestly, ‘do you go about the news- 
paper offices on Saturday afternoon and beg that a reporter be 
sent the next day to report your sermons ?’”’ 

In the discussion at the last meeting of the New York 
Presbytery the Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler made a suggestion 
which was very favorably regarded. He said that one cause of 
churches moving up town was not so much the fact that so 
many members of their congregations moved up town as that they 
found it so very expensive to pay the cost of running their valuable 
church plants in the districts in which they were situated. 
*“ Take the case of the Scotch Church,” he said, “ as an illustra- 
tion. It is said that they can get $500,000 for their property 
here in Fourteenth Street. Now, I know from my own experi- 
ence that there is an urgent need for more Protestant churches 
even farther down town on the east and west sides than where 
we are now. Why, therefore, do not some of these churches 
move down town? If this property be sold for $500,000, I 
will guarantee that a very good site can be purchased down 
town, where the work of the church can be carried on, where a 
church is needed, and a substantial church edifice erected, for 
$200,000. The remaining $300,000 can be funded to produce 
an income of $15,000 a year, with which the church can be suc- 
cessfully run, with what could be raised in the ordinary way 
from the congregations. That, in my opinion, is the solution of 
the problem in very many instances.” 
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Correspondence 


Joseph Cook and the Creed of the 


Commission 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
I see from the reports of the meeting of 
the American Board at Chicago that Joseph 
Cook once more vented his dislike of the 
Creed of the Commission of °83. He 
styled it “the Creed of Omission.” The 
“ omission ” was the exclusion of the shib- 
boleth of Dr. Alden and his followers re- 
specting “ the decisiveness of this life,” etc. 
But for that emphatic omission there never 
would have been a peep of complaint 
against the Creed from Dr. Alden or any of 
his followers—Mr. Cook included. By the 
way, it seems ungracious for the latter to 
inveigh against the Commission Creed in 
the presence of Dr. Noble, who wrote of 
it(under date of March 6, 1884, in The 
Christian Union): “In my judgment, this 
latest attempt to set forth the faith of 
Christian believers comes nearer being an 
exact reproduction of the teachings of the 
New Testament, both as to form and spirit, 
than any other creed in existence.” 
WATCHMAN, 


Subsidies ' 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your comment on that part of Presi- 
dent Harrison’s letter of acceptance which 
relates to steamship subsidies, you say, as 
you have repeatedly said in substance in 
previous issues: “ Commerce is certainly 
not more valuable to a nation than agri- 
culture, education, or religion; and there 
is po argument for giving subsidies to 
steamship ccmpanies or sugar-growers 
which does not equally apply to subsidiz- 
ing wheat-growers, pensioning authors, and 
making appropriations to schools, colleges, 
and churches.” 

Now, in this you seem to me to miss so 
completely the underlying and justifying 
reason for such subsidies that I should 
like, if you will permit me, to make a brief 
criticism upon your statement. 

Four years ago ex-President Cleveland 
said in one of his speeches, “ We are con- 
fronted, not by a theory, but by a condi- 
tion.” And the condition is this. During 
the War of the Rebellion our ocean car- 
rying trade was destroyed by the Anglo- 
rebel pirates. With the return of peace 
it could easily have been re-established had 
not England designedly subsidized her 
steamships to prevent it. For a quarter 
of a century we have borne this great Na- 
tional loss, and the National laws of trade, 
our National skill, energy, and material 
advantages, have not availed to give us 
back our rightful position on the ocean. 

Now, no such condition obtains in 
wheat-growing, education, or religion, and 
for you to say that there is no argument 
for steamship subsidies which does not 
equally apply to them is to omit a very 
potent fact, and one that destroys your 
whole argument. 

Because the fact remains that England 
helped to destroy our commerce by force 
or fraud, and retains the advantage thus 
gained by subsidizing her steamships, we 
now propose to get even with England 
by adopting her own tactics; and doubt- 
less as soon as she finds that they no 
longer avail she will propose to us that we 
both abandon our subsidies ; and we shall 
willingly assent, steamship subsidies being 
only a temporary device to meet a present 
unfavorable condition of commerce. 

In like manner, if our transcontinental 


1 See editorial elsewhere. 


railroads had been destroyed in war time, 
and Canada and Mexico had seized the 
opportunity to multiply and subsidize their 
Pacific roads to such an extent that we 
could not compete with them, it would 
be good statesmanship to bring them to 
terms by Government aid to our own roads, 
and it would be most absurd to say that 
the same argument applied to wheat-grow- 
ing,education,or religion,which had suffered 
no such eclipse. But if agriculture, educa- 
tion, or religion had been reduced by some 
calamity to its lowest terms, I should say 
the condition existed which warranted the 
application of National aid to it, either one 
of them being indispensable to the Na- 
tional life. I think such an educational 
condition existed in the South at the close 
of the war, and that it would have been 
exalted statesmanship to have prevented 
by National aid to its schools an inunda- 
tion of ignorance from destroying the 
political institutions of that part of the 
country, instead of allowing it to be pre- 
vented by wholesale murder. 

The whole question of free trade and 
protection seems to me equally simple. 
We have free trade in the completest sense 
among the forty-four nations which com- 
pose our Union, because the conditions of 
labor, production, wages, and methods of 
living are substantially equal among them ; 
but we cannot have it with England or 
China, because with them those conditions 
are unequal, unless we choose to have it 
in one of two ways: we can accept their 
terms, adopt their scale of wages and 
living, and be placed permanently at an 
immense and irremediable disadvantage ; 
or, we can have it on our own terms by 
sagaciously trading an advantage of our 
own for an equal advantage of theirs, and 
thus by good Yankee wit make a fair and 
equitable . xchange in things which other- 
wise must always be unequal. This we 
now call reciprocity, which to my mind is 
only the application of good common sense 
to existing conditions. A. M. P. 


Inquiring Friends 


(Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject 

to The Christian Union, accompanied by a postage 

stamp, will receive a reply either through the columns 

y the paper or by personal letter. The answer will 
given as promptly as practicable.) 


Will you kindly point out to us where Bishop’ 


Seymour gets his authority for saying, as he does in 
the first number of the new “Church Unity Quar- 
terly,”’ page 20, that “in Holy Scripture we learn 
that the Apostles ordained many by the laying on of 
hands to co-operate with them while they lived and 
succeed them when they were dead”? There cer- 
tainly is no mention in the New Testament that the 
twelve Apostles, or any of them, “ordained by 
laying on of hands” any beside the “seven men ” 
whom they appointed to “ serve tables.” 
G. 


From 1 Timothy iv., 14—v., 22; 2 Tim. 
i., 6, it appears that Timothy received the 
laying on of hands both from Paul and 
from “ the presbytery,” and also was qual- 
ified to lay hands on others. This was in 
the act of ordination. There is good cause 
to regard “the seven ” (in Acts vi.) as pas- 
tors of the Jerusalem church rather than 
deacons, in the non-episcopalian sense. 
What is objectionable in Bishop Seymour’s 
views is rather the inference which he 
attaches to such facts. 


Iam making a study of the Book of Acts, taking 
the first part with Matthew, Mark, and the Epistles 
by James, Peter, and John; the second with Luke 
and the other epistles Could you refer me to any 
helps, or suggest a better method? 2. What do you 
regard as the best books on Old Testament history 
and prophecy? 3 Where can I find a good Bible 
atlas? 4. Is there a good book on the history of po- 
litical parties in this country? 5. I find in John v., 39 
a very different meaning from that usually given to 
it. May I ask whether the best commentators sup- 


Note the date. 


Marion Harland, 


Author of “Common Sense 
in the Household,” writes, 
February 5. 1892: “After 
long and careful trial 
of others, I prefer. 


Baking Powder. Cleveland’s 
is a pure cream of tartar and 
soda mixture, not containing 
alum or ammonia or any 
other substance deleterious 
to the human stomach.” 


port the idea that this was intended as a command 
to search the Scriptures? 


MAIGME. 


1. A good New Testament commentary, 
and Conybeare and Howson’s “ Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul,’ will be helpful. 2. 
Stanley’s “ History of the Jewish Church,” 
and W. R. Smith’s “ Prophets of Israel.” 
3. “ The Pocket Atlas,” by the American 
Sunday-School Union. 4. “ American Pol- 
itics,” by Professor Johnston (Harpers). 
5. See the Revised Version with the 
marginal note. 


1. What were the sources of revenue to support 
the Jewish Church? 2. What were the sources of 
revenue from which the Jewish kings and the gov- 
ernment were supported? SUBSCRIBER. 

1. In the early times a tithe, as enacted 
in Deuteronomy ; in later times a _ half- 
shekel besides this was levied as an annual 
tax for the Temple, referred to in Matthew 
xvii., 24. 2. Taxation, which appears to 
have been arbitrary, and, as in Solomon’s 
case, sometimes oppressive. See 1 Sam. 
viii., 15-18. 

What is the effect of the circumflex over 4, é, 6, a, 
and i, in the pronunciation of Hebrew and Arabic 
words, as widy, théké, déy6, asis, pirah ? 

E. F. N. 

It seems to be intended, for the most 
part, to mark the vowels as long. 


Indigestion Cured 


Mr. Wm. Wade, the well-known boot and 
shoe dealer at 17 Merrimack Street, near the 
Post Office, Lowell, says : “ When I find a good 
thing I[ feel like praising it, and I know from 
personal experience that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 


A Fine Medicine 


I have for a good many years been seriously 
troubled with distress in my stomach and indi- 
gestion. I had medical advice, prescriptions, 
and various medicines, but my trouble was not 
relieved. At last I thought I would try 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and I must say 
The Effect Was Surprising 

Soon after I began taking it I found great re- 
lief, and now eat without having that terrible 
distress. I also rest well at night and am in 
good general health, for all of which I thank 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
N. B. Be sure to get Hood’s. 


HOOD’S ‘PILLS cure “liver ills, constipation, 
biliousness, jaundice, and sick headache. Try tnem.~ 
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Town~Building Extraordinary 
The Town of Harvey, Cook County, Ill. 


oe WO years ago no such town could be found 
on any map, or in any post-office directory, 
or on the time-table of any railway. It had 
| no more existence than Chicago had- when 
: Columbus discovered America 400 years 
ago. 
To day Harvey is a town with— 

Five thousand inhabitants. 

Eleven great manufactories in actual operation. 

Four others building. 

Several more negotiating for sites. 

Seventy-three®miles of streets. 

A complete sewer system, with drains fourteen feet 
under ground. 

Eight hundred and fifty buildings. 

One hundred more going up. 

Five railroads. 

Seventy passenger trains daily. 

Two systems of electric lighting. 

Complete waterworks, with steel tower 120 feet high, 
two artesian wells yielding 2,000,000 gallons daily, 
and 9% miles of water-pipe laid. 

A belt line electric railway in active operation. 

Churches, schools, newspapers, a bank, building and 
loan associations, masonic hall, parks, boulevards, 

And 20,000 shade-trees. 

This growth is of the most substantial character, 
with everything indicat- 
ing that it will continue 


Harvey is as fully exempt as if it were a town in 
Minnesota. 

On the contrary : 

So far as Chicago’s advantages to the manufacturer and 
to the resident are concerned, Harvey enjoys them all to 
the fullest extent. For instance: 

The Chicago Central and the Chicago & Calumet Ter- 
minal Railroads, passing directly through the town, insure 
to Harvey Chicago rates on freight, as these belt lines 
connect with all the twenty-six railroads entering the city. 
In addition to this, longer switches and more room gener- 
ally to handle cars make the shipping facilities far superior 
to those of Chicago. 

The C. C. C. & St. L., known as the “ Big Four,” is 
another Harvey railroad, while the Illinois Central, with its 
superb suburban service, and the Chicago & Grand Trunk 
run scores of passenger trains daily, so that transit to and 
from Chicago is all that can be desired. 

Pipe line rates on oil are given Harvey, while steam coal 
can be bought from 75 cents a ton, for fine, to $1.75 for 
the best block. 

The public improvements, such as opening and grading 
streets, brick sewers, planking sidewalks, putting down 
water-pipes, planting trees, have been made and paid for, 
putting lot owners to no expense therefor. 

The cost of living is in no respect greater than in 
Chicago, while in many respects less. 

The affairs of the village are conducted by a board of 
seven trustees, elected by the citizens of Harvey. It is, 
therefore, not in any sense a “close” town; nor does any 
private corporation, association, or society control its 
government. 

It follows that every advantage to be enjoyed in the city 


as it has begun, for 
the next ten years at 
least, 

If so, the beginning of 
the twentieth century 
will see a city of 25,000 
inhabitants where in 1890 
there was a vacant prai- 
rie. 

No one acquainted with 
Harvey’s history, and with 
the forces behind it, has 
any doubt that such will 
be its future, while many 
predict for it still greater 
things. 

Bear in mind that at the 
time of which we write 
(two years ago) there was 
nothing more at the place 
where the town of Harvey 
now stands than there is H 
at a thousand points on sl 
the silent, lonely prairies : | 
of Illinois—nothing to at- 
tract manufacturers, noth- 
ing to bring inhabitants, 
except the fact of an ex- 
ceptionally good location, 
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twenty-five feet above 
Lake Michigan, on the 
Blue Island ridge, where 
the water runs naturally like a mill-race, with sufficient 
force and volume to carry off the most excessive rainfall 
into the Calumet. 

Some of its peculiar advantages can be briefly stated: 

The great desideratum of natural drainage, which mill- 
ions of dollars cannot supply to Chicago, is Harvey’s by 
location, bringing health, comfort, and convenience in its 
train. 

The distance of Harvey from the city line is 2% miles, 
So far as Chicago’s heavy taxes and assessments—so far as 
that city’s possible misgovernment may be a detriment, 


The French Block—Cor. 154th St. and Columbia Ave., Harvey, LIl. 


is within reach at Harvey, to which are added more room, 
purer air, better drainage, more shade, and water from 
artesian wells. 

In all directions, and almost as far as the eye can reach, 
the land is dotted with pretty cottages, some in rows, others 
scattered here and there; many just finished, many more 
building; everywhere an air of newness, but also of 
promise, progress, and prosperity. 

It should be said, in passing, that church and school 
privileges in Harvey are excellent. There are already 
organized the following churches: Harvey Congregational, 
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First Baptist, Presbyterian, First Methodist Episcopal, 
United Brethren in Christ, United Evangelical, Free 
Methodists, Church of Christ. 

There are six schools, public and private, and a well- 
organized fire department. 

It needs no argument to prove that in such a town, with 


pany select a lot at about a certain price; they will reserve 

such a lot and return a plat with the lot marked, and, if the 

selection is not satisfactory, you can select another from 

the same map, and remit the balance within twenty days, or, 

if you are not suited, they will return the money. Prices 

may be advanced at any time without notice, except on lots 
upon which a remittance 
has been received. 


| Ee. 
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Residence of the Mayor of Harvey, 


such a magnificent start, and its future absolutely assured, 
real estate is a highly profitable investment. 

Hundreds of people saw this at the outset, and never has 
any other suburban property sold like that in Harvey. In 
many instances lots have doubled and trebled in value, net- 
ting quick and handsome profits to investors. For instance: 

A lot on Columbia Avenue, near 154th Street, was sold 
in September, 1890, for $700. It has 


| 


We have instances where 
from $2,000 to $2,500 have 
been thus invested by men 
who have never seen the 
property. At the same 
time, sight is best, and if 
you will go to Harvey the 
#B company will pay your act- 
a ual railroad fare from your 
: home to Chicago, and re- 
turn, providing it does not 
exceed 2% per cent. of 
what you purchase of them 
while there. 

The great success which 
has been attained by the 
Harvey Land Association 
in the location of factories 
and the sale of lots, has 
led other parties to seek 
in to profit by an outlay and 

\} enterprise not their own. 

Using the name of Har- 
vey as a bait to entrap 
the unwary, they have ad- 
vertised as Harvey proper- 
ty lots that are not in the 
town of Harvey at all (in 
some cases, miles away), 
that are not improved, that 
carry with them neither the 
prohibition clause, nor the 
all-important provision by which the Harvey manufacturers 
are bound to give preference to residents as employees. 

Persons at a distance too far to investigate for them- 
selves are therefore cautioned to be certain with whom 
they are dealing. Pictures of the Harvey factories, and 
much of the Harvey literature, have been used by these 
parties without permission and without scruple. 
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Ill. 


since been sold for $2,000. 

It is this feature which keeps Harvey 
real estate moving, always active, always 
in demand, always advancing; lots con- 
sidered too far out eighteen months ago 
to bring $200 are hard to find to-day at 
less than $500. They will be made still 
more desirable by the extension of the 
electric railway which will be made as 
soon as the ballasting of the present 
roadiscompleted. The rails are already 
on the ground. 

There are just as good bargains in real 
estate to be had to-day in Harvey of the 
Harvey Land Association as there were 
in 1890 or 1891. 

Very many lots at Harvey have been 
sold to persons who have never seen the 
town. The business standing of the men 
composing the Harvey Land Association 
is such as to inspire confidence in any- 
thing with which they are connected ; and 
as it has been the policy of the com- 
pany from the first not to overstate 
and not to misrepresent, dealings by 
mail have been not only large, but entirely satisfactory. 
it is desirable always that prospective buyers should see 
what they are buying, but where this is impracticable no 
hesitation need be felt in ordering by mail, which may be 
done as follows: Inclose $10, with a request that the com- 
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Methodist Episcopal Church at Harvey. Erected 1891 


For further information, plats, etc., and in remitting 
money, 2ddress 
THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION, 
Rooms 819-825, THE ROOKERY, 
Cuicaco, ILL. 
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D. APPLETON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS 


The Story of Columbus 


By EL1zABETH EGGLESTON SEELYE. Edited 
by Dr. EDWARD EGGLESTON. With 100 
Illustrations by Allegra Eggleston. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.75. 


This book is the result of most extensive investiga- 
tions, which have been carefully verified by the emi- 
nent historian and novelist, Dr. Eggleston. It is 
not too much to say that the whole world has been 
drawn upon for material by the author and the artist. 
The fruits of these investigations are presented in a 
popular, readable, always entertaining form. While 
the book contains all the results of modern inquiry 
offered in the bulkiest biographies, the story is here 
condensed and the material selected with a view to 
an always interesting narrative. To a considerable 
extent the plan of both text and illustrations is like 
that of Eggleston’s Household History of the 
United States. It is hardly necessary to say more 
regarding the fitness of this volume for a place in 
every American private, public, and school library. 


Admiral Farragut 


By Captain A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N., author of 
“The Gulf and Inland Waters,” etc. 
With Portrait and Maps. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.25. 

This is the first book in “ The Great Commander 
Series,’ edited by Gen. James Grant Wilson. It 
represents an effort to satisfy a popular demand for 
a series of convenient, readable, popular, but authori- 
tative biographies of illustrious American leaders on 
land and sea. The second volume will be “ General 
Taylor,’ by Major-General O. O. Howard, U.S.A. 
Other volumes will follow shortly. Each will pre- 
sent a steel plate portrait of the subject as a frontis- 
piece, and will contain several maps. 


Man and the State 


STUDIES IN APPLIED SOCIOLOGY. 
A Series of Seventeen Lectvres and Dis- 
cussions before the Brooklyn Ethical 


Association. Uniform with “ Evolution 
in Science and Art.” t2mo. Cloth, 
$2.00. 


“ The series containing these interesting studies is a 
valuable and efficient medium for the popularization of 
modern sociological thought.”—Pxdlic Opinion. 

“All are by men of unquestioned ability, whether one 
accepts their views or not, and form in their mass a series 
of able articles on economic science, a subject which has 
grown into popularity as of high importance, affecting 
every class of the community.”—J/V. F. 


Advertiser. 
God’s Fool 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, author of “ The Sin 
of Joost Avelingh.” 1t12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

In the opinion of competent critics, ‘‘ God’s Fooll,”’ 
the new novel by Maarten Maartens, represents the 
finest development thus far of the author’s powers, 
and its appearance in book form will enlist general 
attention. There can be no question regarding the 


high appreciation of Maarten Maartens’s work by 
American and English readers. 


The Berkeleys and their 
Neighbors 


By MoLty ELLIOT SEAWELL, author of 
“ Throckmorton,” “ Maid Marian,” “ Little 
Jarvis,” “Midshipman Paulding,” etc. 
No. 103, Town and Country Library. 
12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

“The pages of ‘ Throckmorton’ are alive with pictur- 


esque sketches. Its humor is never forced, and its pathos 
is never overdone. It is a novel to linger over.’’ — Zhe 


Critic. 


** Not since Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s classic, ‘The 
Man without a Country,’ has there been published a more 
stirring lesson in patriotism than * Little Jarvis.’ ’—Aoston 
Beacon. 


For all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
1, 3 & § BOND STREET, NEW YORK 


Commer cia! 


Selection of Autumn 
Publications 


The Story of the Nations. 
Large 12mo, fully illustrated, cloth extra, 
each $1.50; half leather, gilt top, each 
$1.75. 

XXXIV. The Story of Ancient Sicily. 
Pheenician, Greek, and Roman. By E. A. 
FREEMAN. 

Recently Published: 
The Story of the Byzantine 
By C. W. C. OMAN. 


XX XIII. 
Empire. 


Heroes of the Nations. Large 
12mo, fully illustrated ; each, cloth, $1.50 ; 
half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


John Wyclif. Last of the Schoolmen 
and First of the English Reformers. By 
LEWIS SERGEANT. 


Julius Cesar, and the Foundation of 
the Roman-Imperial System. By W. 
W ARDE FowLeER, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 


The Customs and Monu- 
ments of Prehistoric Peoples. By the 
MARQUIS DE NADAILLAC, author of “ Pre- 
historic America,” etc. Translated, with 
the permission of the author, by Nanc 7 
Bell (N. D’Anvers). Fully illustrate 
8vo, $3.00. 


VIL. 


VI. 


Notes by a Naturalist. An 


account of observations made during the 
voyage of H.M.S. “ Challenger” round the 
world in the years 1872-76, under com- 
mand of Capt. Sir G. S. Nares and Capt. 
F.T. Thomson. By H. N. MosELey, M A., 
F.R.S., late Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. New and revised edition, with 
map, portrait, and wood-cuts, and a brief 
memoir of the author. Buckram, uncut, 
8vo, $2.50. 


The Coming of the Friars, 
and Other Medizval Sketches. New 
and cheaperedition. 12mo, flexible cloth, 


$1.25. 
The Documents of the Hex- 


ateuch. Translated and arranged in 
chronological order, with Introduction and 
Notes. By W.E. Appts, M.A. of Bal- 
liol College, Oxford. Part I. ‘THE OLp- 
EST BOOK OF HEBREW HIsToryY. §8vo, 
cloth, uncut edges, $3.00. 


Prayer-Meeting Theology. 
A Dialogue, By E. J. Morris, author of 
“ Prejudiced Inquiries.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Initials. By Baroness 
TAUTPHGUS. 2 vols., 16mo, uniform with 
the Exmoor Edition of “ Lorna Doone.” 
$2.50. 


The End of Time. A Poem 


of the Future. By L. G. BARBour, D.D. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


*,* Descriptive Fall List, Notes on New Books, Vol. 
J1., No. 2, Prospectuses of the Story and Heroes of the 
Nations "hoe and Catalogue Works in Political 
and Economic Science sent on application. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


New York: London : 
a7 & 29 West 23d St. 24 Bedford St., ae 
American Graphite 


Are unequaled tor smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention Christian Union and send 16c. for 
samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


DIXON’S 


J. B. Lippincott Company’s 
New Books 
Strickland’s Queens of England 


New Edition. Printed from new plates. With 
portraits of the Queens and other illustra- 
tions. Lives of the Queens of England 
from the Norman Conquest. Compiled 
from Official Records and other Authentic 
Documents, private as well as public, by 
Agnes Strickland. In eight volumes. 
8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $16.00. 


Tales from Ten Poets 
By Harrison S. Morris, author of “In the Yule 
Log Glow,” etc., etc. Three volumes. 
16mo. Illustrated. Cloth, extra, $3.00. 


Tales from the Dramatists 

By Charles Morris, author of “ Half Hours 
with the Best American Authors,” etc. 
Four Volumes. 16mo. Illustrated. Cloth, 
extra, $4.00. 


The Dragon of Wantley 
His Rise,JHis Voracity, and His Downfall. A 
Romance. By Owen Wister. Iliustra- 
tions by John Stewardson. 8vo. Extra 
cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


Recent Rambles; or, In Touch 


with Nature 
By Charles C. Abbott, M.D., author of “A 
Naturalist’s Rambles about Home,” “ Out- 
ings at Odd Times,” etc. 12mo. Cloth. 
With nineteen half-tone illustrations. 
$2.00. 


Handy-Book of Literary Curiosities 


By William S. Walsh, author of “ Literary 
Life.” Small 8vo. Uniform with Reader’s 
Hand-Book. Half morocco, $3.50; three- 
quarters calf, $5.00. 


Gleams and Echoes 


By A. R. G., author of “ Night Etchings,” etc. 
Illustrated from drawings by Turner, 
Jones, Schell, Clinedinst, Dielman, and 
Lippincott, engraved by Anderson, Reed, 
and Williams. Cloth, gilt top, $2 00. 


Maid Marian and Robin Hood 
By J. E. Muddock. With twelve illustrations 


by Stanley L. Wood. t12mo. Cloth, 
extra, $1.25. 
An Affair of Honour 
With numerous Illustrations. Small 4to. 


Cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


Boys’ Own Book of Out-Door 


Games and Recreations 


Edited by G. A. Hutchison. Over three 
hundred illustrations. Small 4to. Cloth, 


$1.75. 
Bimbi 
Stories for Children. By Louisa de la Ramé. 


(“Ouida”). With illustrations by Ed- 
mund H. Garrett. 4to. Cloth, $1.50. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Pub- 
lishers, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia hae 


5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS 


7 I, HGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE. 

WOMAN’ S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
work Jn Name in the world of New 
York. By Mrs. EN CAM Introduction 


By Rev. Lyman ‘Abbott, DD. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. é50 illustra- 

tions from flash light Photographs of real life. 45th thousand. 

t fastest selli ook ever published. Wanted,— 
h Men and Give C. redit. Extra Terms, 
ay er Write for circulars to 


co. Mar rtford. Con 


New. Choice GTON’ MAGA for the 


| of good things for all,— a @4 magazine fo 
he Brightest Purest. Best. and Cheapest out. 
Lawermore. Helen Campbell, Rev. Dr. Francis E. 
scores of others write for it. The best chance ever offered to 
lady . Write for particulars now. Address as above- 


i! 
i 
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POEMS BY HELEN JACKSON (H. H.) 


With 25 Illustrations, designed by EMILE BAYARD, photogravured by ELson, Vignettes by E. H. GARRETT, and a new Portrait never before 
engraved, On English laid paper, cloth, handsomely decorated. 12mo, $3.00. 


EDITION DE LUXE 


250 copies on hand-made paper, deckel edges ; proof impressions on India paper. S8vo, crushed levant morocco, gilt top, $10.00. 


A. BRONSON ALCOTT 


His Life and Philosophy. By F.-B. SANBORN and W. T. Harris. With Portrait. t2mo, cloth. (/# Press.) 
This volume will contain materiai Jeft by Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson especially for this purpose. 


BARBARA FRITCHIE 
A Study. By Carotine H. Dati. With Portrait and view of the 


Fritchie house. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


SELECTIONS FROM ISAAC PENINGTON 


By Mary W. TILeston, Editor of “Daily Strength,” etc. 16mo, 
cloth, white and gold, 75 cents. 


JEAN INGELOW’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 


With a new Portrait from a recent photograph, and an engraving of her home in Boston, England. Two volumes, 12mo, $3.00; half calf or 


half morocco, $7.00. 


This is the only edition published in America with the author’s sanction. 


RHYMES AND BALLADS FOR GIRLS AND Boys 
By Susan Coo.ipce. Illustrated by Harriet R. RicHARpDs, E. H. Garrett, and others. 8vo,cloth. Handsomely decorated. Price, $1.50. 


UNDER THE WaATER-OAKS 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE KITTIEWINK 


A Southern Story for Young People. By MARIAN BREWSTER. lIllus- | A Cape Ann Story for Boys. By Herbert D. WARD. Illustrated. 
Square 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


trated. Square 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Refreshing in its breeziness.”’ 


“ Full of sparkle and fun.” 


MORE GoopD TIMES AT HACKMATACK 


By Mary P. W. Situ, author of the “ Jolly Good Times ” Stories. Illustrated. 


THE LITTLE SISTER OF WILIFRED 


A Story. By the author of “ Dear Daughter Dorothy.” 


Small 4to, cloth, $1.00. 


THE STORY OF JULIETTE 
A Child’s Romance. By BEATRICE WASHINGTON. Illustrated. | By the author of “ Miss Toosey’s Mission,” etc. 16mo, 50 cents. 


Small 4to, cloth, $1.00. 


At all bookstores. 


Postpaid on receipt of price. 


16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


DEAR 


Illustrated. | A Story. By the author of “ Miss Toosey’s Mission.” Frontispiece 
by Jessig McDERMoTT. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


BaBY JOHN 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston 


Little, Brown & Company’s New Books 


A New Ilillustrated Edition of Parkman's “ Oregon 
Trad” 


The Oregon Trail. Sketches of Prairie and 
Rocky Mountain Life. By FRANCIS PARKMAN. 
With 77 Pictures of Indian life by FREDERIC 
REMINGTON, 8vo, decorated covers, $4.00. 

_ This ever popular book for young and old describes a 

journey among the Indian Camps and the Rockies by the 

eminent historian in 1847. Its vivid descriptions of a con- 
dition of country and of Indian life now passed away are 
made still more fascinating by Mr. Remington’s striking 
pictures of Indian settlements, camps, implements, buffalo 
unts, trappers, etc. 
A New Book for Girls by Nora Perry 

A Rosebud Garden of Girls. By Nora 
PERRY, author of “ Another Flock of Girls,” 
and Legends,” etc. With 14 illustrations 
by F.C. GoRDON. 12mo, cloth, extra, $1.50. 

The Military Romances of Charles Lever 

Jack Hinton, the Guardsman. (“Our Mess,” 
First Series.) With 15 full- etchings and 20 
illustrations in the text by “Puiz.” 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $5 oo. 

Tom Burke of “Ours.” (“Our Mess,” 
Second Serfes.) With 14 full- etchings and 
30 illustrations in the text by “ Pu1z.” 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 

Previously issued, anvferm with the above volumes of 

ever 


Harry Lorrequer. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $5.00. 
Charles O’Malley. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $5.00. 
Arthur O’Leary. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


The above set of nine volumes, beautifully printed, with 
the characteristic Phiz ana Cruikshank tes. newly 
etched, affords, for the first time, a really choice Library 
Edition ot Lever’s five famous stories 

A New Library Edition of Bulwer 

The Novels and Romances of Edward 
Bulwer Lytton (Lord Lytton). With etched 
frontispieces by E. H.GARRETT. 40 Vols., 12mo, 
cloth, extra, gilt top, “4 per vol.; half calf, 
extra, gilt top, $3.00; half morocco, flat back, 
gilt top, $3 co. 

Ready this Fall: 

The Caxton Novels. Comprising “The 
Caxtons,”’ “My Novel,’’ and * What Will He 
Do With It.” 9 vols., 12mo, cloth, $13.50. 

The volumes are of handy size, yet ‘possess clear and 
legible type and ample margins. he t used is new 
throughout, having been cut especially for this issue, which 
will be without question the favorite edition of this famous 
novelist. Send for Prospectus. 


Parkman’s Half Century of Conflict. With 
3 maps. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., PUBLISHERS 
254 Washington St., Boston 


JAMES POTT & CO. 
PUBLISHERS 


HOW GOD INSPIRED THE BIBLE 


Thoughts for the present disquiet, by J. PATTERSON 
SMYTHE. 


Contents: The Present Disquiet and Its Remedy, 
Disquiet, Reassurance, Popular Notions of Inspiration 
How to Form True Noti ns of Inspiration, Hi tory o 
Notion< of Inspiration Book 2: How God Inspired the 
Bible; What is Inspiration? The Two Extremes, Human 
and Divine; Is the Bible Infallible? Progressiveness of 

od’s Tea hing: Inspiration and the Higher Criticism, 
etc. etc. (217 pages, 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. Just 


ready.) 
By the Same Author 
THE OLD DOCUMENTS AND THE NEW 
BIBLE 


A History of the Old Testament for the People. Old 
Hebrew Documents. Other Old Documents and Their 
Use in Biblical Criticism. The New Bible. A Specimen 
of Biblical Criticism. Ten Illustrations, Showing Original 
Manuscripts, Moabite Stone, etc., etc. 214 pages. with 
Index. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. Tenth Thousand. 


“A work of sound scholarship and useful _criticism.”— 
Professor Church History, University of Glasgow. 

“* Students of the Bible, and Christians throughout the 
world, are deeply interested in the questions raised in this 
carefully compiled and lucidly written book. It is a timely 
publication.”"~ Leicester Journal, May 9. 


HOW WE GOT OUR BIBLE 


An Answer to Questions Suggested by the New Re- 
vision. «4th Edition. 12mo, cloth, with six illustrations. 
pages. Price, so certs. Fortieth Thousand. 


“It has the glow of a strry. . . ; My intere*t never 
flagged from the first page to the last.""— Bishop of Derry. 


Supplied by all ;booksellers, or by mail on receipt of 
price. 


JAMES POTT & CO., PUBLISHERS 
14 and 16 Astor Place, New York 


A magazine for the study 
of the German Lang ge 
and Literature, is hi hly 
recommended by colicge 


professors and the press as 
“the best effort yet made to assist the student of Ger- 
man, and to interest him in his pursuit,”” Its Becinners’ 
course rammar. $2 a year. 
free. Box 151, Manchester, 3 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


SANTA CLAUS AND THE FAIRIES; or, A 
Midwinter Night’s Dream. By Dr.W H 
Doang This new Cantata is replete with easy 
Meladies, Humorous e-Parts, Recitations, 
Effective Choruses, etc. y rendered. Price, 
cents by m 


KING OF NATIONS. A new Christmas Service 
(No. 15) by the Rev. Rosert Lowry. 16 pages, 
Scripture and Song. Composed with reference to the 
present times. Pre, 5 cents by . 


CHRISTMAS CROWNS. On the Kindergarten 
plan. By Mrs. W. F. Crarts and H. P.Maiw A 
new service containing metion songs, in connection 
with Chri<tmas wreaths. rinted in colors. . 
6 cents each by mail. 


THE CHRISTMAS KING, a Feast of Flags. 
On the Kindergart-n plan. By Mrs. F, 
Crarts. Suited to Columbian year. introducing fags 
of principal nations, etc. nted in colors. ce, 
6 cents each by mail. (12 Flags, $1.18 by mail; 
24 Flags, @2.36 by mail.) 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, No. 23, contains a variety 
of beautiful original Carols. Price, 4 cents by mail. 


RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, 
No.3. Choice, fresh, simple. Price, 4 cents. 


A large line of Octavo Anthems for Choirs, etc. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
$1 Randolph St., Chicago. J6E Oth St., New York 


A Volume of Dr. Cuyler’s Sermons 


Stirring the Eagle's Nest 


And Other Practical Discourses 
By Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 


12mo, Cloth, Gilt Top, with Portrait, $1.25 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers 
740-742 Broadway, New York 


Sabbath 
School Cards, 
Our Fall Catalegue is now 
ready, and will be mailed free 
louny address. 
Send 12 cents for large line 
of samples to 


OH10 ART CO. Cincinnati, 0, 


GERMANIA TEACHERS 
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Macmillan 
New Books Handsome New Illustrated Books 


$ 
Now Ready—Sir John Lubbock’s New Book \$ Marse Chan. New J/llustrated Edition. 


The Beauties of Nature By THOMAS NELSON Pace. Illustrated by W. T SmMEpLEy. Sq. 12mo, $1.50. 


Mr. Smedley’s illustrations embody the author’s ideals with a cemeety, a delicacy of touch, and 
me ’ 


By the Right Hon. Sir Joun Lussock, M.P., a refinement of feeling in the highest degree artistic. In this Mr. Page's sweet and 
F-.R.S., au’hor of “ The Pleasures of Life.” tender story will delight readers anew. 

ite a numerous illustrations and page CHILDREN OF THE POOR. By; SPANISH CITIES. With Glimpses of 

$1 Jacos A. Ruts. Illustrated. Square Gibraltar and Tangier. By C. A. STop- 

Pr 12mo, $2.50. DARD, D.D. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 

ee f writing books of 

New Lastion, ramo, cloth, $1 25 knows" How the Other Half Liver “ant like hat | He fuldlis the ideal of a.deightful companion whore 


work, the result of close personal observation of the | conversation has informing qualities without being 
social condition of the poor. It is illustrated trem | tedious and whose style has sparkle without froth.’’— 
photographs by the author. N.Y. Tribune. 


The Life of Michel Angelo Buonarroti 


By JoHN ADDINGTON SymonpDs. With appendices and 50 illustrations. 


Large 8vo, 2 vols., $12 50. 
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‘ 
Mr. Symonds is recognized as the highest authority on the Renaissance, and his new book isthe | 
ripest fruit of prmeene study. It has been eagerly awaited both by scholars and the public, and_ 
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‘ 

‘ 

‘ 
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The Pleasures of Life 


By Sir JoHN LuBBock, M.P., F.R.S. New 
Edition, uniform with the above. 


1z2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
New Book by Rev. Alfred J. Church 


The Greek Comedians 


By ALFRED J. CHURCH, M.A. 
With colored Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00 


take high rank in biographical literature as a portrait of the man and as a picture of his times. 


POEMS OF GUN AND ROD. By| AFLOAT AND ASHORE ON THE 


Uniform with “The Story of the Iliad,” “The ERNEST MCGAFFEY. Illustrated by MEDITERRANEAN By LEE 
Story of the Odyssey,” by the same author. 

The pleasures of shooting and fishing, the delights $1.50. ' 

Uniform with Bryce’s American Common- of outdoor life, and the varied phases of nature as An unconventional journey, full of novel and out-of- 

they agpee? to the sportsman, are celebrated by Mr. | the-way episodes and humorous incidents. e illus- 

wealth and Jephson’s Platform. McGaffey in graceful and spirited verse. His text is pations from the author’s kodak are a feature of the 


happily supplemented by the handsome illustrations 
2 vols., Z2mMo. 


Vol. I. Now Ready. 12mo. Cloth, $3.00 


History of the New World 


Called America 


By EDWARD JOHN PAYNE, Fellow of Univer- 
sity College, Oxford. 


Vol. 1. r2mo. Cloth, $3.00 


’ 

; ** This work will remain one of the most important, if | 4% 145 BR i N Y k 

| not the most important, on the history of the New World CHARLES SCRIBNER S SONS, 7 z [0d Way, eW OF 

yet published. . . , It will delight all those who take an 

not be n by of, 
is eminently a worth reading.”’—Ac 

Leads he The elu- “ A National Benefaction.”—Hon. Fohn Bigelow, Late U. S. Minister to France. 
cidation of the subject surpasses in thoroughness and 
clearness anything of the kind we have ever read before.” 


—N. Y. Times. 
“He has produced a volume of extraordinary interest, Tl CT 1 Tt 
not more remarkable its learning and for the 
2 


Cyclopedia of Painters and Paintings 


Edited by J. D. CHAMPLIN, Jr. Critical Editor, C. C. Perkins. /opu- 
lar Edition. 2 000 illustrations. 4to, 4 vols., $20.00, m7. 


** No art book of the exhaustiveness of this monumental work has been attempted in this country 
and it should be epprersted by those who need a comprehensive, well arranged, and well-edited 


k of reference.” — Tribune. 


J 
j 
d 
. 
HERBERT E. BuTLER. Sq. 8vo, $1.75. MERIWETHER. Fully illustrated. 12mo, 
j 


extreme freshness of the point of view.””"—W. V. 7imes 


(second notice). 1492 By the Author of ‘‘ Barnes’ Brief History”’ 189 


NEW NOVELS A complete History of the U.S. in one superb royal octavo volume of 672 pages, illustrated 


Helen Treveryan with 290 wood engravings, and steel portrait of Washington. Brought 
down to Harrison’s Administration. 


1@- Agents Are Wanted al) over the country to sell this popular book. Com- 


or, The Ruling Race 


By JoHN Roy 
ima Cloth, $1.00 | plete prospectus sent to any address on receipt of 50 cents. Correspondence solicited. 
Under Pressure PRICES: Cloth, $3.50; Sheep, $5.00; Half Calf or Morocco, $6.00. 
Scenes from Roman Life Address the Publishers, 


By the Marchesa Theodoli A.S. BARNES & co., 75I Broadway, New York 


1amo. Cloth, $1 00 


MACMILLAN & CO. A CHARMING LADIES’ PAPER SENT THE BEST HYMN BOOK 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York For Evangelistic Service, Sunday - Schools, ané 
THREE MONTHS FREE! 
| (zospel Hymns Nos. 5 and 6 


‘ and beautifully illustrated, and its contents 
embrace high-class Fiction by the best Combined 
ro American authors, the choicest Poetry, 
: containing bright new Carols rtistic Needlework, Home Decoration, House. 00 es ymns 
Christmas Selections and a Responsive Service. Best keeping, Mother’s, Children’s and Fashion De- 4 Pag 438 H 


composers of Sunday School music represented. 16 pp. Price, 


& Conte Postpai partments, Hygiene and choice Miscellany, It Music, $60 per 100; 70c. ea. by Mail. 


publishes original matter only, and spares no 


expense to procure the best. Each issue Words, $20 per 100; 22c. ea. by Mail 


a New Christmas Service of Song 


The New Born Kin and Responses, prepared by is replete with practical hints and usefu! 

Gabriel. Price Pos ‘Other Services, suggestions of he to The John Church Co. The Biglow & Main Ce. 
the same price, are, “Christmas Jo “Noel, ady, in addition to the vast fund of en- Cincin East 9th ork 
“Good Will to Men,” “Peace on Earth,” “The Christ tertarnin "reading provided. No intelligent 74 W- ath St., nati. !76 St.. New ¥ 


of Bethichem.” household should be without it. To introduce 


; H a Holiday Entertainment of this charming paper into thousands of homes 
The Wonderful Story, Postoara. pay far bor the pane’, The Harvey Land Asso- 
en ostpaid. merely covers the to you. Our ciation, The Rookery, 
offer presents an o tunity wher © d secur . ° : 
Juvenile Cantatas: where every aay may secur ISTORY Chicago; mention this 


“A Jolly Chricet ” by C. H. Gabriel. ( I a). * You cannot afford to miss this o unity. Address . 
| H. MOORE & 27 Park Place, New York. Paper and you will re- 
Krisak.ringle.” «Santa Claued: Co..” New Santa ceive the Unique — Interesting — Illustrated 
iaus,” “Santa Clanue’Miatake.” “Judge*anta Claus,” 
+ Christmas.” Price, of each 30 Cents, History FREE. 
stpaid. 


You can BECOME A : 3 The story of the most successful manufactur- 
$ | ing town in America. 


By STUDY AT HOME. ; Catalogues issued continually. 
Write for iculars with roc (stamps). CORRESPON-$ nd 10 cents postage fer a 

DENCE HOOL OF HEALTH AND HYGIENE,3$ WILLIAM EVARTS BEN 

34 Telephone Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 751 Broadway, New 


*“BETHLENEM” a beautiful cantata for adults, by 
Weatherly and Root. Price, 50 Cents. 

MUSICAL VISITOR for December will contain appro- 
priate Christmas Anthems. 

Catalogue of all kinds of Christmas music furnished on ap- 
plication. 


-——PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sona Music Co. The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. 16th St., New Yor: 
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ILLUSTRATED Books 
F TRAVEL. 


A Moncot Camet Cart. (From a Native Sketch.) 


James Gilmour of Mongolia. 
His Diaries, Letters, and Reports, edited 
and arranged by Richard Lovett, M.A. 
With Portraits, Maps and Other Illus- 


trations. 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 

The book abounds in brilliant pictures of life 
amid Mongol surroundings, and the letters to rela- 
tives and friends, many of which are quoted, are full 
of most stimulating thoughts and achievements. 

‘We gladly welcome another notable addition to 
the number of impressive and fascinating missionary 
books—a volume fit to stand on the same shelf with the 
biographies of Paton and Mackay.’’—Sritish Weekly | 


The Ainu of Japan. 


The Religion, Superstitions and General 

History of the Hairy Aborigines of Japan, 

by Rev. John Batchelor. With 80 Illus- 

trations. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

The Ainu are a race of whom very little is accur- 
rately known. Mr. Batchelor has resided among 
them for several years, and has paid very close at- 
tention to their religious views and practices. He is 
thus able to speak with authority not attaching to the 
statements of previous travelers. 


Ten Years’ Digging in Egypt, 
1881-1891, by W. M. Flinders Petrie. With 


Maps and 116 Illustrations from drawings 


by the author. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“A popular summary of the results attained by 
one of the most capable and successful of the modern 
explorers of Egypt. He tells his story so well 
and so instructively, and it is so well worth telling 
that his little book will doubtless command the wide 
that it certainly deserves,”—7he London 


The Story of Uganda and the 


Victoria Nyanza Mission, by S. G. Stock. 
With a Map aad Illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

A full sketch of the whole wonderful story of the 
Uganda Mission. Miss Stock’s knowledge of mission- 
ary facts and skill in arranging them are well displayed. 

“This story of heroism is told graphically and 
may well be used as an illustration that the world is 
not yet destitute of men who have hazarded their lives 
for the sake of Christ and their kind.”"—N. Observer. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price by the publishers. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, 


New York, 30 Union Square, East. 
Cuicaco, 148-15» Madison Street, 


Small 
Quantity of 


Liebig Company’s 
3 Extract of Beef 
| Added to any Soup, 


Sauce, or Gravy gives 
Strength and Fine Flavor 


. Invaluable in Improved and Economic Cookery. 
» Makes cheapest, purest, and best Beef Tea. 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price. 
Ship any where for examination. Exchanging 


Monthly ents. 52- cat. free. 
TYPEWRITER roadway, New York. 
EEADQUARTERS, { 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Catalogue win Prices und Larus FREE 


Dodd, Mead & Company's 


New Publications 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
PEG WOFFINGTON. With pictures 
of the period in which she lived. By 
J. FivZGERALD MOLLoy. With over sixty 
illustrations from contemporary portraits 
and prints. Two volumes. 8vo, cloth, 
$3.50. An edition on large paper, limited 
to 100 copies, with the illustrations on 
Japan paper, $5.00 


ALMOST FOURTEEN. A _ Book for 
Parents, and for Young People of Both 
Sexes approaching Maturity. by MortI- 
MER A. WARREN. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 
By CHARLES READE. With sixteen photo- 
gravureillustrations. Four volumes, $7.00. 
An edition on large paper, limited to 150 
copies, $15.00 


MOST REV. JOHN HUGHES, First 
Archbishop of New. York. By HEnry 
A. BRANN, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


ROBERT MORRIS, Superintendent of 
Finance under the Continental Congress. 
By Prof. WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER, of 
Yale University. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


JEAN BAPTISTE LEMOINE, SIEUR 
DE BIENVILLE, Founder of New 
Orleans. By GRACE KING, author of 
“ Monsieur Motte.” 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


MY UNCLE AND MY CURE. Trans- 
lated from the French of JEAN DE LA 
BRETE by Ernest Redwood. With thirty- 
four illustrations by Georges Janet. 8vo, 
illuminated paper cover, $1.75; cloth, 
$2.50; half levant, $5.00 ; full levant, $7.50. 


A SCAMPER THROUGH SPAIN AND 
TANGIER. By MARGARET THOMAS. 
With many illustrations by the author. 
8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


PRINCE SEREBRYANI. A Novel. By 
Count ALEXIS ToLsTo!l. Translated from 
the Russian by Jeremiah Curtin. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


SHERBURNE HOUSE. A Novel. By 
AMANDA M. DOUGLAS. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


5 East 19th St., New York 


WIFE SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE Hf 
| YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY, 
yo a $65.00 Improved Oxford 
Sewing Machine; perfect working , reliable, 
finely Guished, adapted to light and heavy work, 
with a complete set o ‘the latest improved attach ments 


direct from our factory, and save dealers and agents 
XFORD MFO. Dept. 251, CHICAGE. 


Two Important 
Columbus Books 


Christopher Columbus 
And How He Received and Imparted the 
Spirit of Discovery. By JusTIN WINsorR, 
_ Editor of “The Narrative and Critical His- 
tory of America.” With Portraits and 
.Maps. Fourth Edition. 8vo, $4.00. 


“Dr. Winsor’s work embodies the latest and most 
authoritative conclusions on the subject which the best 
European and American research and scholarship have 
reached.”’"—Dr. W. F. Poors. 


“Tue Columbus book of this Columbian year.’’—Dr. 
J. Max Hark, Chancellor of the Penn. Chautauqua. 


The Discovery of America 


With some Account of Ancient America 
and the Spanish Conquest. By JoHN 
Fiske. With a steel portrait of Mr. Fiske, 
many maps, facsimiles,“etc. Seventh Thou- 
sand. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


“The book is not at all confined to an account of the 
work of Columbus and h's successors, although that ac- 
count is, no doubt, the most interesting, and will be the 
most popular part of it. The work is full of valuable infor- 
mation, much of which is fresh, and all of which is freshly 
expressed, upon a theme of surpassing charm and impor- 
tance. "’—New York Times. 


** In wealth of maps, diagrams, thorough literary equip- 
ment, and charm of ‘style, this book is worthy of the 
author’s great fame.”’— 7he Critic, New York. 


OTHER HISTURICAL BOOKS BY 
MR. FISKE 


The American Revolution 


With Plans of Battles and a new Steel Por- 
trait of Washington. fifth Ldition. 2 
vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


The Critical Period of American 
fistory, 1783-1789 
With a colored map. TZenth L£dition. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


The War of Independence 


In Riverside Library for Young People. 
Maps. fifth Edition. 75 cents. 


The Beginnings of New England 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 
Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 


11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Enametine 


THE MODER 
Ready for use. Applied with a Cloth. 


NO LABOR, NO DUST, NO ODOR. 

The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 
Stove Polish in the World. 

Sold everywhere. Sample mailed FREE. 


J. L. Prescott & Co., Box A, No. Berwick, Me. 


OUR BUSINESS... 


Is the manufacturing of heating apparatus. 
« Our experience of nearly fifty years is at your 
e service. If interested, and you will indicate 
e method of heating desired, we will send you 
e illustratred catalogue. 


We Manufacture 


Boynton Furnaces, 

Boynton Hot-Water Heaters, 

——) Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, etc. 
For sale by best dealers all over the United States. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO. 


195 and 197. Lake St. 
CHICAGO, 


207, 209, and art Water St. 
NEW YORK. 
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Things New and Old 


Roland Graeme, Knight 
A Novel of Our Time. By Acngs Maute MAcHAR, 
author of ** Sto: ies of New France,” etc. Cloth, $7.00 
The * ‘Knight ’ is a young journalist, ardent in work 
for *“‘ redressing human wrongs; the story, a romance 
vivid with p ctures of present-day hfe, especially the prob- 
lem of the workingman and his employer. 


Four Hundred Years 
of American History 


General Introduction by Joun Lorp, D.D., LL.D., 
author of “ Beacon Lights of History,’’ the History of 
the American People from 1492 t> 1892, by Prof. J. H: 
Pattron, Ph.D. 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. $5.00. 

Dr. Lorp’s survey of the history, greatness, and dangers 
of America is characteristicaily brillant aid graphic 
Prof. PatTon’s narrative is concise, lucid, trustworthy, 
and full of interest. The Christian Union a cords it * the 
highest place ’’ among the less voluminous histories. 


Typical Tales 
from Shakespeare's Plays 
Edited by Prof. Ropgrt R. Raymonp, late Principal 
Boston School of Oratory. Beautifully /llustrated. Holi- 
day edition, cloth decorated, gilt edges, $1.75. 


Charming narratives (largely in Shakesneare’s own words) 

interwo ven with eo extracts trom the dramatic text. 

‘Every way wel J. Shakespearean 


Face to Face 
with the Mexicans 
Seven years of familiar intercourse with them. By 
Fanny CHAMBERS GoocH. 200 ///ustrations. Popular 
edition. Clo., $2.0; clo., gilt, $3.50; hf. mor., $5.00. 


** She unlocks the door everywhere to our intimate ac- 
quaintan ‘¢ with neighbors whem we cannot afford to ig- 
nore.’”’—W. LD. Hows ts, in Magazine. 


Hemry Ward Beecher’s 


Book of 75c. and $1.00; “ ood,” 


Sermons,” $1.50 vol ; Evolution and Religion,’ 
$1.50; Life ot the Christ (completed 50; 
‘Vale Lectures on ny 3 vols. in one], $2.00; 


“* Comforting Thoughts,”’ 7 5c. $1.00; etc. 


Tourgee’s Novels 


Of Slavery, the War, Ku-Klux times, and the New 
South [** A Fool’s Errand,” “ Bricks without Straw,”’ 
etc.], $1.50 per vol. Seven 'vols., $10.00. 


Two Charming Books 


“* Midnight Talks at the Cilub,”’ and “* Beyond the 
Bourn” (three days in the Other World). By Amos K. 
Fiske. Each 16mo, vellum cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 

*,* All bookseliers, or the Publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD & RULBERT, New York 


N arranging for a fall 

outfit of Clothing, in- 
clude an English Covert 
Coat (Venetian Cloth). They 
wear better and retain their 
good appearance longer 
than any other. ‘Price, 


$10.50. 


E#O. THOMPSON, 


1338 Chestnut St. 
(Opposite the Mint), 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ABOUT KID GLOVES 


Every ee | wants and needs Kid Gloves,and 
may as well have astylish and well made pair 
as not. These are the salient points. 


Perfect Fitting, 
The Latest Styles, 
The Most Durable, 


Convenient Fasteners 
| MAKE THESE KIND OF 


KID CLOVES. 


Every pair aranteed to be as represented. 
They need to be worn to be appreciated. Ask 
vour dealer for them, or pone for book 
‘sAnout Gioves.” Establis 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, JOHNS TOWN, N.Y. 


The Christian Union 
SIXTH AVENUE, 
2oth to 21st Street, 


Importers and Retailers 
SPECIAL 


When the reader of 
The Christian Union 
isin search of articles 
| for household or per- 
sonal use, he or she 
would do well to call 
and examine our line 
before purchasing 
elsewhere ; for we feel 
sure we can offer bet- 
ter value than any 
house in the country. 
Our Millinery, Silk 
iH lress Goods, and Hat 
Departments contain 
the latest styles and 
fabrics, and at the 
lowest prices. Our 
House-Furnishing, China, and Glassware Department is specially interesting 
to housekeepers at this time, for we are offering a fine line of Dinner and 
Tea Ware at prices so per cent. lower than elsewhere. Our line of Imported 
Glassware cannot be surpassed. 


Fall and Winter Catalogue now ready. Mailed free to out-of-town residents. 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 


6th Ave., 20th to 2rst St., N. Y. 


CARPETS 


Greatest Sale Ever Known 


MOQUETTES AND ROYAL WILTONS 


at less than the price of 


BRUSSELS 


Just received, a large consignment of 
Burmah and Saracen 


RUGS 


Something New and Handsome. 


Upholstery Goods 


$100,000 worth Furniture Coverings, Hangings, Plush, 
&c., in a!] the latest fabrics, designs, and colo ings, 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


LACE CURTAINS 


Our fall importation of Curtains is complete in all the 
leading makes, consisting of Arabian, Louis X VI., Marie 
Antoinette, &c. 

We offer a special line of Nottinghams, Irish Points, 
and Tambours at extremely low prices. 


CHENILLE CURTAINS 


A large variety 
At Lowest Prices in the City. 


FURNITURE 


Some elegant PARLOR SUITS, our own exclusive de- 
signs, which we will close out at prices far below that 
charged for first-class work elsewhere. 


The Largest and Finest Establishment of its kind in 
America. 


Orders by mail rceeeive prompt attention. 
Paid Packages delivered free of charge to 
any address within 75 miles of the city. 


BEST&CO 


To Clothe 
Boys & Girls 


Neatly, stylishly,and at the same 
time economically, is the desire of 
most parents. Is it unreasonable to 
claim that where the outfitting of 
young people is made the sole bus- 
iness of a large store, that it means 
advantages which no other store can 
offer in wide range of choice, fit and 
price. 

Good illustrations are our 

Boys’ all wool suits $5 00 to $6.00. 


Gir‘s’ Sc:.001 Dresses $4.00 to $10.00, 
Fur trimmed Cloaks $8.25 to $10.50. 


Mail orders have special attention. Samples and 
illustrations of latest styles furnished on application. 


60-62 West 23d St. 


Parties purchasing their coverings from us can have 
their furniture reupholstered and covered in the best man- 
ner at moderate charges. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO. 


NEW YORK Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts., N. Y. 
j THE 
CHURCH Established 1827. G 


ORGANS | Correspondence Invited. 
HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


AGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANU 
URGH BELLS 
PURES al, (COPP AND 


MesHANE FOUNDRY, Ban MD 
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Constable 


Lyons Silks 


Taftetas and Surah Plaids 
Brocaded Satins 


Ombré and Figured Silks 
Moire Antique 
Striped, Figured, and Caméléon 
Effects 


Silk »» Wool Fabrics 


Vrillé, Nicoise, Ondine, Velou- 
tine, and Bengaline in new and 
effective combinations, and plain 
glacé and caméléon colorings. 
White Satin, Moiré Antique, 
Faille and Veloutine 
For Wedding Gowns. 


Striped Silks 


for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Grenadine, Gaze, 
Plissé Crepe 


for Evening and Ball Dresses. 
Ombré Velvets, 
Colored Lyons Velvets 


Droadovay KH 19th ot. 


New York 


Rev. Jno. K. CHASE, 
of South Hampton, N. H., 


“My wife has been an 
invalid for many years, and 
for more than twenty years 
she has suffered from Dys- 
pepsia. Seeing Peptonix ad- 
vertised, we thought 
we would that, 
and now she is delighted 
with the effect of the trial 
tablets you sent us, and is 
confident it is the best 
remedy she ever used.” 


Dyspepsia. 


The ‘Alla 
— n Co., 


Grand St., New York 


Ribbons, Flowers, 
Feathers 


The Millinery Departments Still Receive Extra Atten- 
tion, and all the Novelties, as well as regular staple 
numbers, will be found in great abundance. 


Four Inch All-Silk Satin Ribbon—double faced—best 
shades, 25c. Five Inch, 31Cc. 


All Widths Black Satin Back Ribbon, Nos. 1 to 8o. 
Ribbon Bows for Hats, made while you wait. 


No Hat Seems Complete without 
a Flower of Some Sort 


We have a very complete assortment of 


American Beauties, 


SWEET PEAS, PANSIES, VIOLETS, 
PEONIES, AND CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


In Silk and Velvet. All the most desirable Shadings. 


Special attention given to 


Bridal Wreaths, Sprays, and Confirmation Wreaths 


Prices all the lowest. 


Millinery Jets, Alsatian Bows, Quill Clusters 


Cut Aigrette, Paradise Cross—Plain Color Quills, 
Rhinestone, Jet and Steel Buckles, and 
many other Millinery Novelties. 


Ostrich Feathers Never Seem to be 


Out of Fashion 


We offer large lot Glossy Black Princess Tips much below 
regular price—25c. Bunch. 


Ostrich Feather Edging, Black and Ca: 38c. to 68c. yd. 
Peacock Feather Edging, - - - 38c. yd. 
Coque Feather Edging, . . rgc. yd. 


Feather Boas and Collin all the Rage 


No costume complete without one or the other. 
Every variety of Coque and Ostrich Boas. 


Extra gh: lot 1,500 Black Ostrich Collarettes, way below 
their true value, $1.25 each. 


Mail Orders Prompily Filled 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS 


309 to 321 Grand St., New ‘xork 


| 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Umon 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


City Hotels 


ARDS and information in regard 
to any city or city hotel may be 
C4| obtained without charge of the 
Recreation Department. 

If you are going to any city 
new to you, and desire to know 
about the city and its hotels, 

—_ write and you will receive an 
answer by return mail. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 


Columbian Exposition, Pennsylvania Railroad to 
the. With descriptive notes of the cities of New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, and a 
complete description of the Exposition Grounds 
and Buildings. Issued bythe Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 

Florida and Georgia. Glimpses Along the Suwanee 
Route, with Facts for Tourists and Immigrants. 
Issued by the Georgia Southern and Florida Rail- 
road. 

Florida. The New Overland and Short Sea Route. 
From the North and West through Florida to the 
Gulf of Mexico and on to Cuba via the Plant 
System. 

Florida. Beauties of the East Coast. Issued by 
the St. Augustine Route. 

Southern California, Summer and Winter Resorts 
of, Situated on the Lines of the “Coast” and 
“Santa Cruz” Divisions—the “ Great Pleasure 
Routes of the Pacific Coast.” 

Southern California. A Few Facts About a Fortu- 
nate Country. From the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Venezuela and Curacao, A Trip to, by the Red D 
Line : A Winter Excursion. 


The Titan of Chasms 

A MILE DEEP, 13 MILES WIDE, 217 MILES LONG, 

AND PAINTED LIKE A FLOWER 
The Grand Cafion of the Colorado River, in An- 
zona, is now for the first time easily accessible to 
tourists. A regular stage line has been established 
from Flagstaff, Arizona, on the Atlantic and Pacific 
Railroad, making the trip from Flagstaff to the most 
imposing part of the Cafion in less than 12 hours. 
The stage fare for the round trip is only $20.00, and 
meals and comfortable osgings are provided through- 
out the trip at a reasonable price. The view of the 
Grand Cafion afforded at the terminus of the stage 
route is the most stupendous panorama known in 
nature. There is also a trail at this point leading 
down the Cafion wall, more than 6,000 feet verti- 
cally, to the river below. The descent of the trail 
is a grander experience than climbing the Alps, for 
in the bottom of this terrific and sublime chasm are 
hundreds of mountains greater than any of the 
range. 
book seeing the trip to the Grand Cafion 
illustrated by many full-page cagreviegs from special 
photographs, and furnishing all needful information, 
may be obtained free anos ey to Jno. J. 

Byrne, 723 Monadnock Block, Chicago, IIL. 


Map of the United States 
A large, handsome map of the United States 
mounted and sultable for office or home use, is issu 
by the Burlington Route. Copies will be mailed to 
any address on receipt of twelve cents in postage by 
P. S. Eustis, General Passenger Agent C. B. and Q. 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill 


EUROPEAN HOTELS 


Austria 


European Winter and Summer Resort 
University town of Innsbruck, Tyrol, Austria, 1,900 feet 
above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 

MOTEL TiIRO 


Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished; superior cui- 
sine ; modern conveniences. Charming Excursions made. 
Eminent medical care if desired. Best references. I\lus- 
trated pamphlets on application. 

CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


FALL AND WINTER RESORTS 


California 


LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
request by E. G. FAY & SON. 


California New York 
REST! 
Pure mountain water. raicla: ere 


Redlands, Cal. 


Terrace Villa Hotel. Delightfully located; 7 acres 
oranges, fruits, and flowers. First-class; reasonabl 
, Sloan House, Euro 


an plan Centrally 
located. Mrs. E A. SLOAN, RA 


op.; A. H. TT, Mer. 


the esee 
beauty. 
On ing Delgware, Lackawanna, and Western R. R. 
For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, etc.. address 
J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Seo’y, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. ¥. 
(Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) 


HOTEL TERRACINA 


Redlands, Cal. 


In the San Bernardina Valley. Magnificent mountain 
scenery. Rates, $4.00 per day. panceomely. illustrated 
souvenir sent on application to C. T. HEDGE, Prop. 


Hotel San Gabriel 


Nine miles from Los Angeles, on S P. R. R. First- 
class. Twelve suites with private baths. House heated 
with steam and open fires. One-half mile from Historic 
rates, 32.50 to $4.00 per . Ciai rates tor families. 


ER, M 
E. San Gabriel, Cal. 


Hotel Vendome 


San Jose, Cal. 


Headquarters for tourists to the great Lick Observatory, 
on the summit of Mt. Hamilton. Illustrated souvenir de- 
scriptive of ose, Mt. Hamilton, and Palo Alto sent 
on request. GEORGE P. SNELL, Manager. 


Sea Beach Hotel 


Santa Cruz, California 


Located upon a bluff overlooking the Beach and Bay of 
Monterey, commanding the finest land and marine view 
on the Pacific Coast. odern improvements ; flower gar- 
dens; surf bathing; most equable temperature in Cali- 
fornia. Six miles from the Big Trees. For terms 
and illustrated souvenir of Sea Beach Hotel and City of 

ta Cruz apply to 
JOHN T. SULLIVAN, Proprietor. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


E. BA 


Maryland 


THE ST. JAMES HOTEL. 
Charles and Center Sts., 
(European Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
THE ALBION HOTEL 
Read and Cathedral Sts., 
(American Plan.) BALTIMORE. 


These hetels, situated in the most fashionable section of 
the city, offer exceptionz] advantages to families and tour- 
ists. nd for iliustrated sogyenst guide to Baltimore. 

GEO. F. ADAMS, Manager. 


New Jersey 


The Misses Brodrick, 
Clinton Avenue, between Second and Third Streets, 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
Private Board. 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


THE BUCKINGHAM (Alden Cottage) 


Opp. Laurel House. Well furnished and sunny rooms. 
Guests’ comfort a specialty. Apply for circular, P. O. 
x 72. 


Lakewood, N. 


The PARK VIEW 


. Open all the Year. 
CHAS. W. WOODLAND, Prop. 


Health Resort 


BAKER HOUSE, Vineland, N. J. 


erms, $2 per 4 1e@ per week. 
%S R. FOWLER, Prop. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
popular for health, » rest, 
al’ the year. El 
come with private baths. Croquet, Lawn-tennis, etc. 
aseage. Electricity, all baths and al! remedial appliances. 
New never s 


CHURCHILL HALL 


Open throughout the Ungivaled 90 an Autumn 


and Winter Resort. e new West Hall has been 
es lly equi for the comfort of guests in Autumn 
and Winter. ectric lights, bells, well-selected library, 
and fine reading-room. ’ Loder the personal super- 
vision of ‘ S. E. CHURCHILL, M.D. 


Pennsylvania 


Delaware Water Gap, Penn. 
The Kittatinny 

ths popular Autumn resort, remains until 

Ww. A. BRODHEAD & SONS. 


South Carolina 


AIKEN, S.C. Busch House 


$2 perday. Special terms by the week. 
HENRY BUSCH, Proprietor. 


TRAVEL 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A Winter in 
California 


Parties will leave New York via Chicago and the 
Santa Fé Route November 10 and December 8 for 


PASADENA, 
LOS ANGELES, 


AN DIEGO 
RIVERSIDE, 
SANTA BARBARA, 
MONTEREY, 


and other California points. Each trip will be made ina 
S ial Train of Magnificent Pullman Palace 

estibuled Sleeping and Dining Cars. 

‘The tickets cover every expense of travel both ways and 

ive the holders entire treedom_on the Pacific Coast. 

ey provide for visits to The Raymond at East Pasa- 

dena, Redlands, Riverside, Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Redondo Beach, Santa Barbara, San Francisco, Santa 
Cruz, Monterey, San Jose, Mount Hamilton, San Rafael, 
and other ieading resorts 

The return tickets may be used on Any Regular 
Train until July, 1893, or with any one of Ten Ke- 
turning Parties under 8S ial Escort, with a 
Choice of Four Different Routes. A Week at 
the World’s Fair included if desired. 

Board coupons supplied for long or short sojourns at the 
principal Pacific Coast Hotels. 


Additional California Excursions: January 
12 and 17, February 7 and 16, and March 8 and 9. ; 
Excursiens to Mexico: January 17, February 7, 

and March 8. 
Also, railroad tickets to all points, independent of parties. 
Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether 
ornia or Mexico tour is desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
31 East Fourteenth St. (cor. Union Sq.), New York 


| 
home to spend a winter in a mild climate, amid sun- | seeking health or rest. 
shine, fruit, and flowers. Street-cars pass the door. Ad- on in the midst of a woodland k overloo 
dress M. D. PAINTER. 
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And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly 
and comfortably by the Chicago, 
Union Pacific & North-Western 
Line. Solid Vestibuled Trains 
of Palace Sleeping Cars, Free 
Reclining Chair Cars, and Superb 
Dining Cars are run through 
from Chicago to Portland, Ore- 
gon, with Pullman Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars through to 
‘San Francisco without change. 
Dining Cars serve all meals en 
route. Tourist Sleeping Cars, 
providing completely equipped 
berths at a nominal price, are 
also run between Chicago and 
San Francisco without change. 
Be sure that your tickets read 
via the Chicago & North-West- 
ern, Union Pacific, and Southern 
Pacific Railways. 


Gen’l Pass’r & Tkt. & North. Weste 


ESTABLISHED 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool 


United States and Royal Mail Steamers 
“City of Paris” avd “City of New York” 
10,500 TONS EACH. 
City of Berlin, 5,491 Tons. 
City of Chester, 4,770 Tons. 


These Magnificent Vessels are 
largest and fastest in the world, and are 
the regularity and rapidity of their passage across the 

tlantic. 

The Saloons and Staterooms are amidships, 
where the motion is least perceptible. Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s Sitting and Smoke Rooms, nos, AL these 
Barber’s Shop, Bath-rooms, etc., provided 
Steamers are tted with the Electric Light, and the Ser- 
vice, Table, poe Accommodation throughout are unsur- 


Round-tri Tickets feoped af te at reduced rates, and 
the return on is available contre. 7 © the e Red Star 
Line Antwerp to » &- Yor 


del 
YOR RATES and circulars giving full information, 


apply to 
INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 


GENERAL AGENTS 
6 Bow.inc Green, New York. 


307 Watnurt St., Philadelphia. 
32 Soutu Ciarx Sr., Chicago, 


les to Montere 
avoid the heat an 


OURISTS from Los An 

and San Francisco shoul 

dust of the San Joaquin Valley and take the 
scenic route of the Pacific Coast R. R., over the 
Santa Ynez and Santa Luccia Mts. For full infor- 
mation and printed matter address 


Pacific Coast R. R. Co., San Luis Obispo, Cal. 


Announcement 


Having completed our removal, and 
the fitting up of our NEW and EXTEN- 
SIVE SHOWROOMS, we offer an un- 
surpassed line of ELECTRIC, COM- 
BINATION, AND GAS FiXTURES, 
FENDERS, ANDIRONS, AND FIRE 
SETS, ONYX TABLES AND CABLE 
NETS, AND FINE LAMPS in new 
and artistic designs. 

Estimates and Drawings of Special 
Designs furnished on application. 


R. HOLLINGS & CO. 


importers and Manufacturers 


523-525 Washington Street, Boston 
Opp. R. H. White & Co.’s. 


Printed Matter Describing the 
WORLD’S FAIR 


and full information as to how to reach Chicago from 
your home, with the time-tables of the railways and 
steamship lines you would use, will be 


SENT FREE OF CHARGE 


by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, 
Clinton Hall, New York City. 


When you are away from home, whether on business or 
pleasure bent, absolute freedom and security is ever present 
when you can rest in FIREPROOF hotels. At the comin 
nineteenth annual meeting of THE WOMAN’S CHRISTIA 
TEMPERANCE UNION to be held in Denver from Oct. 26th 
to Nov. 4th, the OFFICIAL HEADQUARTERS should be 
held at Denvers ONLY FIREPROOF HOTELS. At the 
BROWN PALACE and METROPOLE, both new buildings, 
the ladies attending this Convention, and away from home and 
family, will find every known comfort, and at the same time 
experience the pleasures of security in being in ABSOLUTELY 
FIREPROOF BUILDINGS. The rates of The Brown 
Palace are from $3 per day, American Plan, and those 
of the Metropole from $1.50 per day, European Plan. Every 
room of The Brown Palace faces the streets that surround the 


building. 


WINTER SANATORIUM 


At Lakewood, New Jersey 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, pine, 
salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal, and all hydropathic baths; 
electricity in all its forms; massage. Open fireplaces; sun parlor; 
electric bells; electric lights i in all public rooms; Alderney milk 


and cream. Open from October 1 to June 1, with or without 
treatment. Address H. J. CATE, M.D., Lakewood, New Jersey. 


Do You Ever 


A good appetite and improved digestion result 
from a morning drink of SuLPHO-SALINE. Its 
. continued use cures biliousness and all dis- 
Drink Water P eases caused by a torpid liver. “Tis a mild, 
sure laxative, a natural mineral water, and is 
bottled only by the ZAxcelsior Springs 
Company. Write for illustrated pam- 
phlet descriptive of THE ELMS— 
Capacity 500 guests. One of the most 
charming all-year-round resorts in Amer- 
ica. Address Z.xcelsior Springs Co., 


FLOORS 


All kinds of HARD-WOOD FLOORS, plain 
and ornamental, thick and thin. End- 
wood Mosaic; Parquetry; Wood 
‘ion\ Carpet. Brushes and wax for polish- 
7 \ ing floors. Write for circular “ On 
Care of Hardwood Floors.” 
Catalogues free. 


WOOD-MOSAIC CO. 


25 Hibbard St., 
Roc hester, N. » 
or 315 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


DEAFNESS. No'ses cureo 


by F. moon, $58 Bway, book of REE 


Excelsior Springs 


Ask for 
the Bottled Water 


The 
Handy Binder 


For The Christian Union, 
made to hold compactly and 
conveniently twenty-six num- 
bers, will be sent by mail on 
receipt of sixty cents. The 
Christian Union, New York. 


Missouri 


ve 
* 
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Financial 


The rates for money for the week have 
ranged within narrow limits and have been 
steady at from 5 to 6 per cent., closing 
about 5 to 5% percent. There have been 
no features which indicated the least strin- 
gency or scarcity, and funds from the 
Eastern centers have naturally gravitated 
to New York, where good rates have been 
easily obtained. The outflow to the West 
and South has been equal to about $2,000,- 
ooo currency for the week, while the de- 
mand from the Treasury has been a little 
greater than the payments from the same 
source; the final result, appearing in the 
bank statement of averages, produces a 
decline in deposits of over four million 
dollars, and in the reserve of less than a 
million and a half. Any further interior 
demand for the season will be largely from 
the South, where the movement of cotton 
to the seaboard is a month behindhand. 

Notwithstanding the holidays of the 
week and the consequent cessation of busi- 
ness during one or two days, the exports 
of merchandise from this port have been 
very large, reaching over $9,300,000. The 
movement has been heavy in breadstuffs, 
great quantities of which have been con- 
tinually arriving from the Western markets; 
indeed, the tonnage of the trunk lines 
from Chicago has been remarkably heavy. 
It is estimated by exporters that we are to 
have extraordinary shipments of bread- 
stuffs and products during the remainder 
of the year. 

The September Government Bureau 
report of exports of merchandise comes in 
with a light showing contrasted with the 
results of September, 1891, in the four 
leading articles—breadstuffs, cotton, prod- 
ucts, and petroleum. The value of these 
shipments for the month is a little over 
$40,000,000, as compared with $59,000,000, 
about, for September, 1891. As we have 
said, the heavy movement in breadstuffs 
has yet to come, and considering the bad 
showing of wheat in England, which is 
now frankly confessed by the London 
papers, and considering the deplorable 
condition still existing in Russia, partly 
due to a short crop there, we are certainly 
going to have a market for all of our sur- 


plus food. Cotton will go forward more | 


freely now, though prices are low. The 
cotton crop cannot be estimated, but, tak- 
ing figures representing the average condi- 
tion in the cotton States, and comparing 
them with those of former years at this 
date, there can hardly be a question 
but that the yield will be about 8 to 8% 
million bales—probably nearer the former 
figure. 

The Government Bureau estimates the 
crop yields, with the present statistics at 
hand indicating averages in percen- 
tages and State yields, at 520,000,000 
bushels wheat, 616,000,000 bushels oats, 
and 1,700,000,000 bushels corn. The 
aggregates exhibit a falling off from actual 
results in 1891 of 566,000,000 bushels in- 
cluding the three items, but they show an 
increase in the aggregate of 432,000,000 
bushels as compared with the totals of 
1890. Yet it must be remembered that it 
is uniformly a fact that the October esti- 
mates by the Government always fall be- 
low the final yields. So we may feel as- 
sured that this year’s crops of breadstuffs 
are very satisfactory, and will furnish, to- 
gether with the large surplus of the pre- 
ceding year, a volume for exports which 
cannot help giving the railways a great 
year’s traffic. The gross earnings of 140 
roads for September make a total of over 
$50,000,000, and show a gain over the 


same roads in September, 1891, of $1,417,- 
758, equivalent to 3 per cent. increase over 
the phenomenal figures of last year. The 
railways of the country have certainly a 
great prospect before them. The travel 
to the little} celebration in New York of 
the past week is a foreshadowing of the 
enormous railway traffic which is assured 
to the railways when the great anniversary 
fair shall open for the year 1893, from 
which all the railways of the country will 
reap great benefit. This extraordinary 
business, added to the prosperity of all 
trades and to the large movement as- 
sured of breadstuffs and general freights, 
makes the outlook for transportation busi- 
ness simply phenomenal. 

The markets on Wall Street have been 
strong from the beginning to the end of 
the week, and there are unmistakable signs 
that our stocks and bonds are going to be 
in great demand by Europe at no distant 


day. 

The bank statement is as follows: 
LOANS, GOCTORSS. $3,773,600 
Specie, decrease.. 124,500 
Legal tenders, decrease............. 2,332,200 
Deposits, decrease. 4,236,700 
Reserve, decrease. ..... 397,525 


This leaves a surplus reserve of a little 
over $500,000 only. 
WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 
AMERICAN FIRE 


COMPANY 


Office, Company’s 
Building, 


308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 
$500,000 00 


,286,388 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities . 307,152 28 
TOTAL ASSETS JAN. ‘L 1892, 
$3,093,540-53 
THOS. MON ERY. President. 
HAS. wce-Prest 
te Jas D MARIS, Secretary and Treas. 


WM. F. WiLti 
Secy. Agency Dept. 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 


Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL BSTATE 
254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street PEW YORE 


Your Income 


may, perhaps, be doubled, 
and your principal made 
safer than at present. 

Our book will tell you 
how ; sent free. 


The Provident 


Please mention The Christian Union 


New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Matual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, - = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - 500,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS, 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 24 Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS 
uel D. James N. aryie, 
Frederic Fiske, ard 
alter R. Gillette, exander E. \ 
obert coms et 


R. Somers 
Charles R. Henderson, Fred rederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., illiam C. Whitney, 

” J. Hood Wright. 


Ample security and 
good interest, with 


WHAT privilege of with- 
drawing their money 

We (fer on short notice. 
Paid-in Capital, 


Over 3,000 people have examined our plan and 
become investors in our securities. 
THE HOME SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
For full particulars address 


H. F. NEWHALL 


Manager Eastern Office, 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Jfiddlesex 
Banking (Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... 137,287 


Offers © per cent. Debentures, secured by deposit 
of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust Company oa/ 
New York, or the Security Company of Hart/ord, Conn. 
Amount of issue limited by Law. Connecticut Trus- 
tees, E xecutors, &’c., can invest in these bonds. 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN CO. 
THURBER, WHYLAND Co. 
AMERICAN SODA FOUNTAIN CO. 


TROW DIRECTORY AND PRINTING CO. 


H. B. CLAFLIN COMPANY. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 
JOURNEAY & BURNHAM. 
MICHIGAN PENINSULAR CAR CO. 


DEALT IN BY 


H. BUTLER 


18 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 


% FIRST MORTGAGES 


secured by Improved Business and Resi- 

dence valued at three times their face. 

All City of Chicago property. Bank ref- 

erences given. Full particulars on application. 
F. J. RODGERS & Co. 

310 92d Street, - South Chicago, Ill. 


Read This! 63% 50 Yrs. 


Absolutely Safe Investment 


Quarterly Dividends. Can be Sold at any time. 
Address for full particulars 
GEO. LEONARD, 246 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Solid 8% on ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SOUND SAVINCS BANK. 

Tacoma, Washington. 
Refer to Continental Nat. Bk. N.Y. J. V. Farwell 
& Co., Metropolitan Nat'l. Bk. and Rev. P.S. Henson, 
Rev. A. B, Banks, 


D. D. Chicago. Pac. Nat. Bk. and 
D. D., Tacoma. Correspondence solicited... 


| 
| 
4 
SX 
OCOASH OAPITAL 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
| 
Paid Capital. 600,000 
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THE 


World’s Fair 


SERIES OF 


Music Books 


These books are designed in connection 
with the WorLD’s Fair, to show the prog- 
ress of popular music, both as to its pro- 
duction and distribution. 

The World’s Fair Series serves to show 
how much of strictly fine music can be ob- 
tained atthe nominal price of ONE DOL- 
LAR. It also illustrates the artistic per- 
fection to which musical typography 
and bookmaking has been carried. 

The verdict of the press and the critics 
is that ‘‘no such books have ever before 
been issued at the price.” The volumes 
are :— 

‘* World’s Fair Piano-Music 
Coliection.’’ 


This collection will be readily accepted as one 
of the noticeable musical features of the * Co- 
lumbian” year. The selections consist of Noc- 
turnes, Reveries, Morceaux, and other forms of 
composition. Thirty-one compositions; hand- 
some titie-page in colors ,Lurge sheet music 
size; pages. 


‘* World’s Fair Dance-Music 
Collection.’’ 


The World’s Fair Dance-Music Collection is 
selected from the compositions of all leading 
composers in this branch of the art. It 18 an 
admirable book of bright, spirited, popular 
music, and will readily be ascaes as one of the 
best musical collections t has thirty-six 
tunes; large sheet music size; han. some title- 
page in co Olurs; 144 pages. 


‘** World’s Fair March Collection.’’ 
For the Piano. 


The World’s Fair March Collection for the 
piano-forte will have a» warm welcome as soon 
as its merits are known. The book contains 
the popular marches of the leading composers, 
and stands at the head of ui! sia ilar coilections. 
It is a superb compilation. Thirty-nine 
marches. Large sheet music size; handsome 
title-page in colors; 144 pages. 


‘* World’s Fair Ballad Colléction.”’ 


The song gems of the with 
handsume title-page in colors. he World's 
Fair Collection of Ballads is a Sesieie teast of 
melody from beginning to end. No singer will 
care to miss it from the music room. sucha 
volume has long been needed, often been at- 
tempted, but never carmed out until now. 
Thirty-eight ballads; large sheet music size; 
144 pages. 


‘*World’s Fair Song and Chorus Col- 
lection.”’ 


A collection of sones (with four-part chorus 
to each) chusen from among the works of the 
most popular composers. The book 1s sure to 
gratify toe popular demani which has long ex- 
isted for such a compilation; this must not be 
classed with the many cheap publications of 
Similar style. torty-four pieces; handsome 
title-page in colors; 144 pages. 


On account of the great demand for this 
World's Fair Series, we shall issue these books 
in different styles of binding to satisty all 
Classes of purchasers. The volumes enumer- 
ated above can now be procured as iollows : — 


Paper Covers, $1.00 ; Board, $1.25; Cloth 
Gilt, $2.00. Any volume sent post-paid 
on receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
86 7-Broadway, N. Y. 


J. E. DITSON & CO., 
1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York 


New Yorx, New York City, 142 West 23d St. 
RAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC . 
Founded 1874. Incorporated by Act of Legis- 

lature, 1884. All branches taught, as a science and as am 
art, from the beginning to the highest artistic perfection. 
Unrivaled Free Advantages. A complete and fully ap- 
pointed stage for practice. The regular degrees in music 
and kindred arts granted. For particulars address 


New York City Dr. E. EBERHARD, Director. 

New Yorx, New York City. New York, New York City, 75 West Fifty-fifth St. 
CHERMERHORN'S PRIMARY: AND JUNIOR 
S CLASSES for Girls and small Boys. Mrs. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and known in U. S. 
Established 1 8<s. 3 14TH Street, N. Y. 


Connecticut 


Conwezcticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Sth M what 
FREDERICK CURTIS, (Yale 


stands with us. No new over 


Connecticut, Hartford (i the sudurds). 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advant for study, ond 


Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. West End 
Institute. Mrs. Cady and Miss or Col Prins. 
Prescribed and Elective Courses of Stuy, or Co ege Pre- 
paratory Course. Circulars. Early application necessary. 


Massachusetts 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, so Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


Massacnusetts, Wellesley, 
ELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Prepares for col e and Scientific Schools. 
DWARD A. BENNER. 


New Jersey 


Directer. teachers. E 
— German, Drawing, Modeling. 


New York, N.Y. City, 1,786 Broadway, near 57th St. 
RS. ELLIMAN’S KINDERGARTEN and 
Elementary Class. Froebe) Ninth 
Spe Oct. 3d, 1892. Training or Kin- 


New York, New York City. 
ARK CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Bensding and Day School for Cup Reopens Septem- 
ber 2 Circulars sent on applica 
. LEWIS and Miss KELSEY, A.M. 
Pri ncipals. 


New Yorx, New York City, 22 East sath Street. 
HE MISSES GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL 
tory, and Primary depts. 


New Yor«, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 
HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUES Fares. For further information 
apply 


Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 


New Yorx, Warsaw. 
OMMON SENSE EDUCATION and PHYSI- 
CAL TRAINING for GIRLS. For full per 
address Miss SLAD 


New Jerszy, B 
GABLES. Mrs. WestcorTt’s Boardi 
School for Young Ladies. 
rs. Certificate admits to Smi 
ae term begins Sept. 20th. 


New Lakewood. 
_ MISSES FARRINGTON 
THE OAKS 
October Fifth. Lakewood, New Jersey. 


New Jersey, Newark, s4 Park Place. 
ISS TOWNSEND'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant home, best advantages. Circulars 


sent on application. 


New Pennington. 

wth (N. J.) SEMINARY for both 
sexes. Year. Offers rare educational facili- 
ties. High and healthful. Steam peat. 
fire-esca On thoroughfare New 

ork, Trentos, Philadel Iphia, Baltimore, 

ue, complete an beautiful sent free. 

HANLON, D .. President for 23 years. 


New Jerszy, Summit. 
UMMIT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
A Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Preparation for all colleges. Instruction eptionalh 
Twenty miles from New York. Climate exceptions ly 
salubrious. Circular. Martin Bihler, A.M., 


New York 


New Yorx, Brooklyn, 138-140 Montague St. 
HE BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. The 42d 


opens Sept. 29th. ddress for circulars 
40 St.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New Yorx, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col. C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., President. 


New Yorx, Fishkill-on-Hudson. 
E GARMO INSTITUTE 


Business and coll ° annum. 
DE GARMO, PhD. Principal. 
New Yorx«, Fort Edward. 
OLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Fort Edward, N.Y. 
For Young Women and Girls; superb modern 
buildings and appointments ; twelve teachers $270 oe 


year ; rates proportion rom date of entrance. 
ustrated catalogue. 


New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 
vidual instruction. 5S attention to college !prepara- 
tion. Expert teachers in Classics, poe og and 


Sciences. Native teachers in Modern La nguages. Gym- 
nasium. Resident students. Mary B. 
and Lors A. Banos. (Formerly of s2s5 Park Aven 


New Yorx, New York City: 
Iss D. DOREMUS' 
Boarding and Day SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Removed to 735 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia. 
18S GORDON’'S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
41to and 4112 Spruce St. Most delightful location ia 
elphia. 12th year opens Sept. arst, 1892. French, 
Music, and College preparatory. 
Circular on ap tion. 


PENNSYLVANIA, South Bethlehem. 
a Boarding-School for Young 
Ladies and Girls. P» for or gives 
full academic course. Miss F. 1. WALSH 


A HOME SCHOOL FOR SIX 


LITTLE GIRLS 


Under Fourteen Years of Age 


This school combines the poles’ int influences of a lov 
home with the best educa advantages 
—— for these who are deprived of a mother’s care 
at or travel Bis H 
eferences: Rt. Rev. UNTI Syracest, 
N. Y¥.; Hon. STEWART A 
BARNES, 
M ‘PRENTISS, M.S., M.D., 


Care of Prof. A. PRENTISS 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


i luable rti to 
AN AGENCY its If merely hears 
v t 
you, that is. more, Ours RECOMMENDS 


©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each sad 
im excess of thirty. 


SWEET HOMOSASSA ORANGES the box 
from Colserove by- Flori $5.00 

r box, freight paid to New York or Boston ivered 
Station. S. LIZZIE 

RARE OPPORTUNITY fr music student. A 
oung lady, wishing to prepare for teaching, can | Sane 
fesso ns with high class teacher. use of piano, a 
in exchange for light housework. X, Y, Z., hoe ote 

usic Bureau, 114 Fifth Avenue, N. 

A PRINCETON GRADUATE, Ph.D. *90, 
spon the winter, tor literary purposes, at his home on 

fohn’ con iguous to if 


acksonville, will tutor stu- 
dents with reference to thoroug preparation for collegiate 
courses. Pleasant accommodations affre rded students 
their friends. ‘(onsideration nomimal. ddress O 
TERRACE, South Jacksonville, F) 


WANTED-—A position as housekeeper, or as an as- 
sistant in a private family or in an institution; or Lr 
tion as ‘* mother ehelper., ’ or for light housework. 

H., No. 2,613, care Christian Union. 

A DELIGE HOME ard chaperonage for 

four young ladies who are pursuing an or musica) 


urse in New York, or are desiring to study History, 
rench, German, etc. Address C. B.,37 East 64th St. 


Pre 
ticu 
|.+| 
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Correspondence 


Not Practicable tor All 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I have only just read Edward Everett 
Hale’s “ How to Get the Best of It” in 
your edition of August 13, 1892. 

I appreciate and can make use of most 
that I get from your columns, but this 
article soars altogether beyond my reach, 
and seems intended for a class that I am 
not very well acquainted with, and that I 
hope does not make up a majority of your 
readers. 

Mr. Hale treats of sleep as if men cou/d 
easily adopt his rules if they wished to. 
An hour of it “ after lunch or dinner,” if I 
tried it in my shop, would create a scene 
that would be novel indeed, and I can im- 
agine about how long any of us there 
would hold our positions it we attempted 
to conform to his ideas. When the boy 
that works next me heard me read it, he 
said he guessed it must have been written 
for dudes. 

I get up about 5:45 and leave home 
about 6:20 to reach my work by 7:30, and, 
returning, reach home about 7 P.M. After 
dinner I read frequently, and generally 
find 9:30 too early to retire. Of course, I 
might go to bed at that time regularly, 
but I think I would sacrifice more than I 
would gain by it. His hours don’t give 
me*sufficient margin of free wakefulness. 

As to food, he says, “ Take time enough 
for your meals—there is no need for hurry 
in life,” which proves to me that he is not 
altogether familiar with the matter. There 
is need for hurry in my case, and I speak 
from experience. I have to hurry from 
home in the morning and hurry back again 
at night, and if I attempted to keep his 
rules on sleeping I would have to hurry 
still more. 

I “mean to sleep” and do sleep well, 
but, in spite of Mr. Hale, it is my custom 
to have two cups of tea with my dinner at 
night, and do considerable “hard brain 
work after three or four.” 

“ For breakfast takea full hour.” “ Af- 
ter breakfast an hour’s loafing.” “Now 
you may walk, or drive, or row, or stay at 
home,” etc., etc. 

This is all very fine, and, to those who 
can afford it, doubtless excellent advice, 
but to me, and the majority of Christian 
Union readers, I guess, it doesn’t amount 
to much as a practical programme. 

I, for one, cannot “ rule body and mind 
with absolute control.” I, with the great 
majority, have to sell this “absolute con- 
trol” in order to get bread and butter 
and shoes and stockings. 

Happy they who, with abundance of 
time and money, can follow these beauti- 
ful regulations; but it makes the working- 
man restive and perhaps somewhat jealous 
to compare their lot with his own. 

O. H. L. 


Brooklyn. 


Is Government Capitalistic? 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

You speak of “deepening the impres- 
sion, sedulously produced by Anarchist 
orators, that the law is used as an instru- 
ment to strengthen capital in its conflicts 
with labor.” Will you kindly point to a 
place where the conflict between capital 
and the things which have opposed it, 
whether labor or something else, has 
reached the position seeming to necessi- 
tate the interference of the military arm 
of Government, whether State or National, 
that this military power has not been ex- 
ercised on the side of capital and for the 


suppression of the thing or things which 
opposed it? I ask this in all candor and 
fairness ; and I will say for myself that I 
have listened to “ Anarchist orators” but 
a very few times in my life, and that to a 
very large degree I stand entirely outside 
of the contending elements of modern 
society. I do not ask you to go back of 
that event which is so often alluded to as 
“the War,” neither do I object to your 
going into the whole of American history. 
I think the subject would be both interest- 
ing and instructive. My question does 
not introduce the subject of the right or 
the wrong of any conflict, but only of the 
fact. Men do not often risk their lives for 
a thing which they think wrong, especially 
when the action is of their own volition. 
In Wyoming, in Pennsylvania, and in 
Tennessee those who took the position of 
“ committing the overt act” were terribly 
in earnest in thinking they were right. 
A. M. C. 
Boston, Mass. 


Deaconesses 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In The Christian Union of October 8 I 
find these words: “ We believe that the first 
denomination in this country to give ec- 
clesiastical recognition to the order of dea- 
conesses was the Methodist Episcopal 
Church,” etc. Having lived over seventy- 
two years, I have a distinct recollection 
that about ’55 the Bishop of Maryland 
“ordained ” or “set apart”’ several godly 
women to the service of God in his Church, 
and soon after this the Bishop of Long 
Island did the same in St. Mary’s Church, 
Brooklyn, to perhaps six other godly 
women. This revival of an “ ancient order” 
came in with the Oxford Movement, with 
some other good things. At that time it was 
considered one of the tendencies to Rome, 
and has had a hard fight for existence, but 
God has been with us, and we believe there 
is a wonderful work before them. It would 
seem that they have come to stay. I am 
sure you will be willing to give “ honor 
where honor is due.” 

M. P. 


Orange, N. J. 


False Economy 
Is , by people who buy inferior articles of 
food because cheaper than standard goods. Infants 
are entitled to the best food obtainable. It is a fact 
that the Gail Borden “ Eagle” Brand Condensed 
Milk is the best infant food. Your grocer and drug- 
gist keep it. 


Tough glass lamp-chimneys. 
Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 
“pearl glass’ are made of tough 
Dads, They rarely break 


except from accident. 
Pittsburg. A. MACBETH & Co, 


SOLID SILVER 


Direct from the Maker 


This Solid Silver Salad Bowl, Fork, and 
Spoon, repoussé chased and tastefully cased, 
$65. Because it goes directly from the manu- 
facturer to consumer there is a saving of 33% 
per cent. | 

Send for an assortment of cases of Silver 
suitable for Wedding Gifts, for whatever value 
you determine upon, from $5 to $500. 

Oyster Forks, Coffee Spoons, Bon-bon 
Dishes, from $10 upward. 


Jewelry, worn and out of style, accumu- 
lates in every household. If you will send 
us yours by registered mail or express we 
will either credit your account in exchange 
for more serviceable articles or purchase it 
outright, if preferred. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO. 


17 Union Square, New York 
Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Silverware 


MADAME PORTER’S 
COUGH BALSAM 
A Purely Vegetable Expee- 
torant ; not a violent remedy ; 
and very agrecable to the taste. 


SUCCESSFULLY USED FOR 
MORE THAN 70 YEARS 


RUCKEL & HENDEL, N.Y. 


HEALTH warranted to renew youthful color 

Gray Hair, Most satisfactory Hair grower, 504 
4 Lendon Bu Co. 863 B , New ¥ 


but they don’t show it. 
last longer. 


Look Around 


and see the women who are using 
Pearline. It’s easy to pick them 
out. They’re brighter, fresher, more 
cheerful than the women who have 
spent twice as much time in the 
rub, rub, rub, of the old way. bie 
shouldn’t they be? Washing wi 
Pearline is easy. 


And look at the clothes that 


are washed with Pearline. 


They’re brighter, and fresher, 
too. They haven't been 
rubbed to pieces on the wash- 
board. They may be old, 


For clothes washed with Pearline 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 


Beware ‘this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
FALSE—Pearline A waned peddled, if your r sends 


you an imitation, be honest—send it back, 


] 
JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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THE BEST 


COUCH-CURE 


and anodyne 
expectorant, 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


soothes the 
inflamed membrane 
and induces sleep. 


Prompt to Act 


sure to cure. 


The African 
st discovered in Congo, Wes 
Africa, is Nature’s Sure 
Cure for Asthma. Care Guaranteed or No 
Pay. Export Office, 1164 proséway, Zee York. 
For Trial FREE by i, address 
ZOLA ORTING CO., 132 Vine &t., Cincinnati, Ohic. 


‘THOSE answering an adver- 

tisement will confer a favor 
upon the Advertiser and the 
Publisher by stating that they 
saw the Advertisement in THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Fireworks in the Ocean 


The ocean too has its living lanterns, or 
phesphorescent animals, and among these 
the jelly-fish and sea-anemone are very 
numerous. Sometimes they look like pil- 
lars of fire, sometimes like stars, and some- 
times like fiery serpents, flashing out red, 
green, yellow, and lilac rays. Many lumin- 
ous sea creatures are very small, not larger 
than a spark, but these gather in such 
masses that in the Indian Ocean the 
water often looks like a great sea of molten 
metal; and a naturalist who bathed among 
them in the Pacific said that he found 
himself illuminated for hours afterwards, 
while the sands on which the insects were 
stranded at low tide gleamed like grains of 
gold. The bottom of the ocean is magnifi- 
cent with its star-fish and sea-pads ; some 
in rich purple, and shedding a soft golden- 
green light, while others send out silver 
flashes, and the lamp-fish carries on its 
head at night a golden light. Another fish 
seems to be decorated with pearls, and it 
is evidently the fashion there to be brill- 
iant in some way. Even crabs, in hot 


climates, seem to set themselves on fire, . 


and when captured and teased they blaze 
all over with indignation. A species of 
shark, too, is intensely brilliant at night, 
and one that was drawn up shone like a 
splendid lamp for some hours after it was 
dead. Naturalists have long been at work 
on this curious subject, and the source of 
the illuminating power is supposed to be 
contained in the little sacs or cells in the 
body of the animal—Harfer's Young 
People. 


BOOKS BY 
Hamilton W. Mabie 


The following books by Mr. HAMILTON W. 
MABIE will be sent to any address by The 


Christian Union, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE, 
I2mo. $1.25. 


UNDER THE TREES AND ELSE- 
WHERE. t12mo. $1.25. 


MY STUDY FIRE. 12mo, $1.25. 


NORSE STORIES RETOLD FROM 
THE EDDAS. 16mo, $1.00. 


OUR NEW ENGLAND. Her Nature 
Described by Hamilton Wright Mabie, and 
Some of Her Familiar Scenes Illustrated. 
The illustrations are photogravures from 
Nature, with remarques drawn by Frank T. 
Merrill. Oblong quarto, limp cover, with 
photogravures on Japanese paper, gilt edges. 
Price, $4.00; cloth, illuminated, price, $5.00. 


Address The Christian Union 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 


sco 


The above is a splendid and very true sketch of Olympia, the Capital 
of the wonderful State of Washington, showing the relative position 
rowing, thriving young 
of navigation on 


of Olymyic Park Addition. OLYMPIA isa 
city of over 8,000 people, situated at the he 


OLYMPIA THE SOUND. 


OLYMPIA WASHINGTON STATE. 


VESTMENT. Interest 
uget 


YOUR SAVINGS IN OLYMPIC PARK FOR A PROFITABLE IN- 
ourself in this great young city, the coming 
metropolis of the Pacific Coast. It will be safer and more profitable 
than depositing in a savings bank. Olympic Park is within one mile 


Sound; possesses unrivaled transportation facilities, both rail and 
water, resources at and inexhaustable, such as Lumber, Coal, 
Iron, Tin, Gold, Silver, etc., etc... and abundance of natural advan- 
tages; one of the greatest water powers west of the Mississippi River; 
a harbor second to none in the world, which floats the largest vessels 
and is headquarters for a great many steamboats. Olympia’s popu- 
lation has more than doubled during the — 18 months, and is grow- 
ing faster and making more substantial improvements according to 
her population than any other city in America. OLYMPIA has four 
railroads, besides these the Great Northern and Union Pacific are 
now actively engaged in building, and will be running trains into 
arr ee in a few months, ANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF 

L KINDS ARE LOCATING AT OLYMPIA. Thecombination of 
unlimited resources and great natural avensrees. capital and enter- 
prise is pushing Olympia to the front and will keep her there. 


Any bank or business man of Olympia, Washington, 
The Merchants National bank of Seattle, Washington, 


The Boston Nationa! Bank of Seattle, W ngton, 


RUSSEL. & RUSSELL, 
1414 ASHLAND BLOCK, CHICAGO, ILL. (Eastern Oftice,) 


Send for pamphlet and instructive matter, mailed free. 


PRICES WILL BE ADVANCED 


of the State Capitol building and Post Office. All lots are 256x100 feet. 
All lay well, not a bad Jot in the whole addition. Inside lots are $126 
each; corner lots, $150. Terms, $10 cash, balance, $ per month; or 
one-third cash, balance in two equal payments running one and two 
years. Ten percent. discount foralicash. Deferred payments draw 
six per cent. interest. Warranty deeds given, title guaranteed. B 
having lots reserved you will secure better location. Lots orde 

by telegraph will be reserved a reasonable time for remittance to 
Send us 810 and we will select for you the best lot 
unsold, we will send you a plat showing the lot selected. If you do 
not like the lot selected you can exchange for any lot unsold. We 
will reserve lots 10 days of a small amount per lot, 
which amount will apply as part of first payment. Send money 
express or P. O, order or Chicago draft, payable to order of Russell 
Russell. As to our reliability we refer you to 


reach us by mail. 


The Corn Exchange National Bank of Chicago, II1., 


The Globe Loan & Trust Co. Savings Bank, Omaha, Neb., 
The Bank of Hope, Hope, North Dakota. 


25 PER LOT ON THE 15TH 
AY OF NOVEMBER, 1802. 
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About People 


—The husband of Charlotte Bronté, the 
Rev. Arthur Bell Nichols, is still living in 
King’s County, Ireland, and sometimes 
preaches. 

—One of the few pensioners of the war 
of 1812 surviving is Leavitt Humphrey, of 
Brookline, Mass., who is ninety years old, 
and accompanied his father, Captain Moses 
Humphrey, to the front. Hereceives $24 
every quarter from the Government. 

—There has just died at Big Cave, near 
Richibucto, N. B., a woman named Angel- 
ique Tymas, at the remarkable age of 110 

ears. All her children are dead, and she 
spent the last years of her life at the home 
of her grandson, who is himself quite an 
old man. Her age is said to be well veri- 
fied. 

—It is stated that some unpublished 
material from the hand of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson will appear in the forthcoming 
book on A. Bronson Alcott which Mr. F. 
B. Sanborn and Mr. W. T. Harris have 
prepared. It is a monograph on Alcott, 
specially written by Emerson for the 
biography of his friend. 

—The daughter of the late Bishop Col- 
enso, of South Africa, has continued much 
of the benevolent work among the Zulus 
begun by her father. She has taught a 
number of chiefs to speak English, and has 
translated into their tongue large portions 
of the Bible. Her friendship for Cetewayo 
and his people served them in good stead. 
When she visited London several years 
ago she strongly interceded for them with 
the Queen and Mr. Gladstone, and with 
effect. 

—M. Jean Richepin is now called not 
only the French Swinburne, but the liter- 
ary heir of Hugo, Beaudelaire, and Gau- 
tier. He is a member of a respectable 
Havre family, and in his boyhood was des- 
tined for the law. This profession, how- 
ever, he declined, and, going out into the 
world in search of fortune, he became in 
turn dock-laborer, carter, and sailor. At 
last he began to write, made an almost 
immediate success, and is now a prosper- 
ous householder and father of a family. 

—Cardinal Howard's death reduces the 
number of cardinals now living to fifty-one, 
all save ten of whom were appointed by 
the present Pope. Since Leo’s succession 
to the Papacy no less than eighty-six 
wearers of the scarlethavedied. Twenty- 
four of the surviving cardinals live in Rome, 
although three of them are Germans and 
three are French; and of the remaining 
twenty-seven, nine are Italians, six French- 
men, three Austrians, three Spaniards, two 
Portuguese, with one from each of these 
four countries : the United States, Canada, 
Belgium, and Australia. 

—Among the souvenirs of war times 
which General Lew Wallace has collected 
in the library of his home at Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana, are, says “Harper’s Weekly,” 
what are supposed to be the last fetters 
removed from an American slave. They 
were taken from the wrists of a fugitive 
mulatto woman who sought refuge at 
General Wallace’s headquarters while he 
was in camp at Baltimore, and now hang 
over his mantel beneath a silk flag that 
the ladies of Indianapolis presented to his 
regiment, the Eleventh Indiana Volunteers. 

—Mr. Fink, the ex-member of the Vic- 
torian Parliament who has just achieved 
the phenomenal feat of failing for £1.500,- 
000, and offering his unsecured creditors 
the magnificent composition of a half- 
penny in the pound, is a Hebrew who be- 
gan the battle of life as an assistant in 
a Melbourne furniture warehouse. He 


worked his way up to a partnership in the 
business, and invested largely in the gold 
mines of Maryborough—a constituency 
that rewarded his confidence in its aurifer- 
ous resources by returning him to the Vic- 
torian Parliament. 


Bits of Fun 


“Gosh!” exclaimed Josiah Punkerton, 
as he gazed at the leopard in the menag- 
erie; “ jes’ look at them freckles !”— Wash- 
ington Star. 


“ The good die early.” This axiom can- 
not apply to many clergymen, who are not 
only good, but accustomed to di-late.— 
Boston Transcript. 


Very Likely.—“ They say he is a literary 
man, and perhaps heis. He talks rapidly ; 
but, upon my word, I can’t make head or 
tail of what he talks about.” “Ha! Per- 
haps he is a magazine poet !"—ew York 
Press. 


Mrs. Newlywed—If I were to die I 
suppose you would never think or speak of 
me again. Mr. Newlywed—That’s where 
you are doing me a grievous wrong. I’d 
be always holding you up to my second 
wife as a luminous example of what a wife 
should be.—Zexas Siftings. 


That it is wise to know your man before 
you impart unsolicited information is well 
shown in the following: One of those 
good-natured persons who are always bent 
on imparting information was humiliated 
not long since. A negro was seated on a 
rail fence in Arkansas, intently looking at 
the telegraph poles. A gentleman passing 
said: “ Watching the wires?” “Yes, sah.” 
“ Waiting to see a message go by, hey ?” 
The negro smiled and said, “ Yes, sah.” 
The gentleman kindly told him that mes- 
sages were invisible, and explained the 
work of the electric current to him at 
length. Concluding, he said: “ Now you 
know something about it.” “ Yes, sah.” 
“What do you work at?” “I’m a tele- 
graph operator at the Hazel Switch Sta- 
tion, sah.”"—A merican Grocer. 


Dorflinger’s American Cut Glass 
is shown in ever roqstatis for the table and in beau- 
tiful pieces for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. Genu- 
ine pieces have trade-mark label. C. Dorflinger & 
Sons, New York. 


It is an old-fashion notion 
that medicine has to taste 
bad to do any good. 

Scott’s Emulsion is cod- 
liver oil with its fish-fat taste 
lost—nothing is lost but the 
taste. 

This is more than a mat- 
ter of comfort. Agreeable 
taste is always a help to di- 
gestion. A sickening taste 
is always a hindrance. 
There is only harm in taking 
cod-liver oil unless you digest 
it. Avoid the taste. | 


Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
ew York. 

_Your druggist keeps Scott’s Eng<jsion of cod-liver 
oil— all druggists everywherede 


ALE AND BEEF 


“PEPTONIZED” 


INVALIDS, 
For / CONVALESCENTS, 
NURSING MOTHERS. 
Supplies complete nutrition. Agreeable tothe most 


delicate palate. The onl uid pre-digested F 
Tonic on the market. 


Physicians Prescribe it. Your Druggist Sells it. 


THE ALE & BEEF (0, Gist 


VRE 
L 
Tastes Good. 


yrup. 
Sold by druggists. 
[DNS IMPTION 


BOOKS BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


The Christian Union Company will send to 


any address, postpaid, any of the following 
named books by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., 


on receipt of price. 


FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. Part L— 
Scripture Selections; Parr II.—Family 
— 1zmo, cloth, red edges. Price, 
1.50. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo,cloth. Price, 
50 cents. This volume contains Part II. 
of “Family Worship”—+sz., the Prayers 
without the Readings. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. Eighteen Ser 
mons preached in Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, 1887-1889. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. 

rice, $1.50. 

sc Full. of garest and vigorous thought, and eminently 

THE GOSPEL COMMENTARY: A 
Complete Chronological Narrative of the 
Life of Our Lord, woven from the Text of 
the Four Evangelists. With 2,400 Notes, 
original and selected from 340 authors. 
Full indexes. By James R. Gilmore and 
Lyman Abbott. 840 pages, cloth, red 

es. Price, $1.50. [The on/y Annotated 
Consolidated Gospels published.] 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. With designs 
by Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and others. 
1zmo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


DICTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. With several hundred 
maps and illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
Price, $6. 


“I kn more valuable Bible-help than for 
accuracy and its comprehensiveness. 


OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF 
NEW TESTAMENT TRUTHS. [I- 
lustrated. Square 8vo, cloth. Price, $3; 


gilt edges, $3.75. 

IN AID OF FAITH. 12mo. Price, $1. 


ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY. In two popular edi- 
tions. Zhe Handy Edition, five volumes, 
small 8vo, price per volume, $1.75. Vol- 
ume I., Matthew; Volume II., Mark and 
Luke; Volume III., John; Volume IV. 
Acts; Volume V., Romans. 7Z%e House- 
hold Edition, three volumes, royal 8vo, price 

r volume, $3. Volume I., Matthew and 
ark; Volume II., Luke and John; Vol- 
ume III., Acts and Romans. 


Address The Christian Union Company, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 
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The New 
Dress Goods 


Later Importations 


Special shipments of French Suitings, 
ordered by cable, to replace similar lines 
absorbed by our wholesale trade, are now 
in port, and will be on sale, this week, in 
our Retail Department. 

These rich materials are chiefly in small 
designs. Cross-Cords of wool-and-silk, 
Dotted Matelasse and new Persian effects. 

Our collection of Paris Novelties in 
velvet-and-wool, in new blendings of color, 
is very extensive. 

We have also many stylish effects in 
Scotch Goods—-Cheviots, Homespuns, and 
Glengarry Tweeds—for the approaching 
cold weather. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


PAISLEY'S, 


Leading styles in Ladies’, 
Gent’s and Children’s Fall and 
Winter footwear for dress, 
evening and street, at pop- 
ular prices. 

Send postal for Catalogue. 


All prepaid h 00 
thie spans pure ases of $5.00 delivered free 


397 6th Ave., 


Bet. 24th & 25th Sts., N. Y. 


F OUTDOOR HAPPINESS. 
_ You learn in a day—it’s easier than walk- 
‘{—more fascinating than tennis— takes 
_°U near to Nature’s heart—gives you acme 
healthful happiness. 
Sluest eyeling catalogue free at Columbia agencies, bs 
all for — stamps, Pope Mfg. Co., Bustou, New 


urk, Chi 


‘*We are advertised by our loving friends.”’ 


GIVE THE BABY 


Mellin’s Food 


If you wish your infant to be well nourished, 
healthy, bright, and active, and to grow up 
happy, robust, and vigorous. 


The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants, Invalids, 
Convalescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged is 


MELLIN’S FOOD 
For Infants and Inyalids. 


Our book for the instruction of mothers, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants” 


will be mailed free to any address upon 


‘* Another Mellin’s Food Boy.”’ request. 
HENRY HAWTHORNE SMITH, —_————— 
Oakland, - - - Cal. DOLIBER-GOODALE COo., 
At 5 months. BOSTON, MASS, 


VOCALION 


Church and Chamber Organ 


In tone it is indistinguishable from a finely 
voiced Pipe Organ, except that it has a sym- 
pathetic quality not obtained from pipes. 

It occupies one-fourth the space of a Pipe 
Organ of similar capacity. 

It is movable without being taken entirely 
in pieces, 

It costs one-half the price of a good Pipe 
Organ of equal capacity. 

It costs comparatively nothing to keep in order, seldom requiring tuning. 


Write for particulars regarding our Approved Order Plan 


Circulars giving testimonial letters from the highest musical authorities, 
illustrated catalogues, price-lists, or other information, mailed to any address. 


The Mason & Risch Vocalion Co. (Limited) 
NEW YORK: WORCESTER, MASS. (Facrory). 
10 East Sixteenth St. 1-11 Summer St. 
CHICAGO: Lyon, Potter & Co., 174-176 Wabash Ave. 


*& ROGERS & BRO. A. I. 


ELECTRO PLATED FORKS & SPOONS 
STAMPED AS ABOVE HAVE BEEN MADE BY 
ROGERS & BRO., WATERBURY, CONN., FOR 
NEARLY HALF A CENTURY, AND ARE UN- 
SURPASSED FOR BEAUTY OF DESIGN, EL- 
EGANCE OF FINISH, AND LASTING QUALITIES. 
16 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 


‘TIFFANY-GLASS:-&:- DECORATING:COMPANY: 
*FURNISHERS:& GLASS-WORKERS DOMESTIC:& ECCLESIASTICAL- 


‘DECORATIONS: - MEMORIALS: 
333 341 - FOURTH -AVENUE NEW: YORK:> 
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